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Letter  of  Transmittal 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

HARRISBURG 


September  1,  1938. 

Honorable  George  H.  Earle,  Governor, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Capitol, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  a report  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Welfare  during  your  administration. 

So  outstanding  have  the  accomplishments  been  in  behalf  of  the  sick, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  those  in  custodial  care,  that  the  period  1935-1938, 
inclusive,  resulted  in  providing  decades  of  welfare  in  four  years.  This 
fact  so  accurately  describes  your  administration  that  it  has  been  chosen  as 
the  title  for  this  resume. 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  already  have  benefitted  by  your  humani- 
tarianism;  other  thousands  yet  to  come  will  appreciate  deeply  the  spirit, 
wisdom,  and  foresight  of  your  administration  which  has  transformed  the 
institutions  within  the  Department  of  Welfare  from  a group  of  virtually 
dilapidated,  overcrowded  and  poorly  administered  public  facilities,  into 
institutions  of  which  the  Commonwealth  is  justly  proud.  No  several 
previous  administrations  in  the  long  history  of  Pennsylvania  ever  ap- 
proached the  magnitude  of  benefits  provided. 

It  is  significant  that  the  improvements  and  expansions  so  beneficial 
to  mankind  were  accomplished  primarily  because  you  placed  humanitari- 
anism  above  materialism.  In  doing  so,  you  have  tangibly  interpreted  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  in  government. 

It  has  been  a signal  honor  to  have  participated  in  this  epoch  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s history  that  opened  new,  and  expanded  older,  fields  for  the 
alleviation  of  our  peoples’  distress. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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Secretary  of  Welfare. 


Functions  and  Activities  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare 

Foreword 

Welfare  Versus  Assistance 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  on 
July  1,  1937,  primarily  from  units  formerly  within  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  there  arose  a belief  and  confusion  in  some  sections  that  these  two 
departments’  activities  are  somewhat  similar;  that  they  might  even  parallel 
each  other. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  is  clearly  apparent  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  provides  personal  monetary 
assistance,  whereas  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  a great  variety  of  welfare  activities,  not  involving  finan- 
cial assistance,  except  to  State-aided  homes,  hospitals  and  agencies. 

Purposes  of  Department 

The  Department  of  Welfare’s  fundamental  purpose  is  prevention — 
prevention  of  dependency,  delinquency,  mental  disease,  and  the  complica- 
tions of  mental  defect.  It  recognizes  also  as  its  function  the  care,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped. 

With  a biennial  appropriation  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare’s  budget  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Departments  of 
Public  Assistance,  Highways,  and  Public  Instruction. 

Organization 

The  external  organization  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  includes 
ten  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  having  1,000  patients;  eight  mental 
hospitals  with  16,000  patients;  four  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  epileptic  with  6,000  persons;  and  seven  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  having  7,500  inmates.  This  indicates  a combined  population 
in  the  twenty-nine  State-owned  institutions  of  approximately  30,500 
persons,  or  a number  virtually  equivalent  to  the  combined  populations  of 
Cameron,  Forest,  Fulton,  Pike  and  Sullivan  counties.  Institution  ad- 
ministrative staffs,  specialists  and  employes  required  to  provide  adequate 
care  and  treatment  for  the  institutionalized,  totals  nearly  5,200. 

The  internal  administrative  organization  of  the  Department  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  executive  offices,  four  bureaus:  Community  Work, 
Corrections,  Mental  Health,  and  Institutional  Management. 

Community  Work 

In  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  there  are  three  divisions;  Homes 
and  Hospitals  which  supervises  and  licenses  122  private  nursing  homes  and 
maternity  hospitals,  and  also  inspects  and  supervises  165  State-aided 
general  hospitals. 
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Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division  supervises  all  child-caring  institu- 
tions and  agencies.  This  division  on  January  1,  1938,  assumed  with 
County  Commissioners,  the  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  approximately  13,500  adults  in  eighty  county  homes, 
and  nearly  500  children  in  eight  county  homes  for  children. 

The  Rural  Extension  Unit  assists  counties  in  planning  for  the  care  of 
neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The 
Unit  now  has  800  children  under  its  supervision  in  ten  predominantly 
rural  counties. 

Altogether,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  approximately  45,000  children  in  foster  homes  and  in  institutions. 

Within  this  Bureau  is  also  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  which 
formulates  general  policies  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  supervises  expenditure  of  appropriations  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  Bureau  also  administers  the  Solicitation  Act,  protecting  Penn- 
sylvanians from  unscrupulous  solicitors  of  funds,  and  the  Non-Profit  Cor- 
poration Act,  which  prevents  duplication  of  welfare  services. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Bureau  is  responsible  for  a wide  scope  of  essential 
welfare  activities,  involving  a large  section  of  our  population. 

Penal  and  Correctional 

The  Bureau  of  Corrections  is  concerned  with  penal  affairs,  correction 
of  delinquencies  after  sentence,  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  vast  and  interwoven  with  a subject  in  which 
nearly  everyone  is  interested.  Briefly,  in  addition  to  supervising  the 
State’s  seven  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  with  a population  of 
approximately  7,500  inmates,  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision  and 
inspection  of  sixty-seven  county  prisons,  two  workhouses  and  one  house 
of  correction,  and  578  lock-ups  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  average  daily 
population  of  the  county  prisons  is  nearly  7,500.  The  number  of  persons 
who  annually  move  through  the  lock-ups  is  enormous. 

One  of  the  Department’s  more  important  responsibilities  to  society  and 
to  the  prisoners  is  the  prevention  of  future  delinquency  through  re- 
habilitation. It  is  known  that  if  delinquency  can  be  prevented  the  State 
is  moving  toward  the  prevention  of  crime.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Work  the  Department  cooperates  with  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  designed  to  occupy  the  youngster’s  time,  to 
keep  him,  and  her,  too,  out  of  mischief.  This  is  our  most  difficult  task. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  interest  in  the  convicted  was  merely  place- 
ment in  security  until  the  expiration  of  sentence.  Pennsylvania  moved 
forward  in  this  respect,  until  it  is  now  recognized  that  mere  incarceration 
does  virtually  nothing  toward  eradicating  delinquencies;  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  convicted  to  increase  his  anti-social  attitude,  with 
the  result  that  upon  release  the  chances  are  that  immediate  return  to 
crime  and  criminal  tendencies  is  virtually  inevitable.  We  have  learned 
that  to  prevent  recidivism,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  the  solution  lies  in 
the  direction  of  education  and  trade-training. 

Thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  are  assisting  the  Department  of  Welfare 
to  prevent  anti-social  acts  through  church  work,  boys’  clubs,  various  busi- 
ness mens’  associations  and  clubs,  and  war  veterans’  organizations. 
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Rehabilitation 

To  rehabilitate  prisoners,  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  conducts  prison 
industries,  which  include  a broad  field  of  industrial  activities,  from  sewing 
to  metal  trades. 

Primarily,  the  industrial  and  agricultural  products  are  produced  ex- 
clusively for  the  institutions’  use,  and  secondly  for  sale  to  tax-supported 
institutions  under  rigid  restrictions  of  the  law.  The  program  is  operated 
on  a fully  self-supporting  basis,  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  value  of  the  trade-training  system  as  at  present  constituted  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  riots,  or  disorders,  during  this 
administration.  Prisoners  have  favorably  reacted  to  the  program,  and 
their  interest,  conscientious  efforts,  and  efficient  work,  has  exceeded  our 
expectations.  It  has  resulted  in  forming  habits  of  industry,  rather  than 
crime. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  scholastic  courses  have  been  outlined, 
carrying  boys  and  girls  in  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Morganza, 
and  the  boys  in  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon, 
through  high  school  subjects.  Educational  facilities  are  also  available 
in  the  four  penitentiaries,  and  in  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 
at  Muncy. 


Mental  Health 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare is  that  imposed  upon  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health.  To  provide 
care  and  treatment  for  the  unfortunate  mentally  ill,  the  State  maintains 
eight  mental  hospitals  and  four  institutions  for  the  so-called  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic.  At  present,  22,000  persons  are  undergoing  care 
or  treatment,  and  an  additional  4,300  are  on  furlough.  These  totals  are 
astounding,  but  so  is  the  belief  of  authorities  that  one  in  every  twenty 
of  us  will  some  time  require  attention  for  mental  disorders. 

With  a population  of  22,000,  we  are  crowded  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  our  mental  institutions  built  for  19,400  persons.  The  situation  is  so 
acute  we  no  longer  accept  a patient  unless  the  county  in  which  the  person 
resides  will  take  an  improved  patient  from  us.  This  situation  will  con- 
tinue until  additions  being  made  to  all  our  mental  institutions  are  com- 
pleted. Through  the  Department’s  institutional  expansion  program  ac- 
commodations will  be  provided  for  3,946  persons. 

All  patients  in  our  mental  institutions  who  are  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  are  given  occupational  therapy  under  a system,  the  diversifica- 
tion of  which  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  state. 

Every  method  known  to  medical  science  is  provided  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  patients. 

A special  institution,  Farview  State  Hospital,  in  Wayne  County,  receives 
the  criminal  insane.  Most  of  the  criminal  insane  come  from  the  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Taxpayers  will  be  interested  to  know  the  annual  maintenance  cost  of 
each  prisoner  during  the  last  biennium  was  $423,  and  $267  for  each 
mental,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  patient.  Part  of  this  cost  is  assessed 
against  the  county  from  which  the  convicted  or  the  mentally  ill  was 
received. 


Complete  State  Care 

Complete  State  care  of  all  mental  patients  in  county,  district  and 
municipal  institutions  became  a reality  as  a result  of  enactment  of  legis- 
lation by  the  1938  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Absorption  by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  thirteen  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions had  been  advocated,  but  the  State-wide  plan  was  not  accelerated  to 
full  momentum  until  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  early  in  1938,  presented 
a definite  plan  to  Governor  Earle  for  his  consideration. 

Aware  of  the  health  and  sociological  value  of  such  a comprehensive 
inclusion  of  the  mentally  ill,  affording  as  it  will,  better  care  and  treatment 
of  these  unfortunates,  Governor  Earle  acceded  to  the  Secretary’s  pro- 
posal, and  as  a result,  Pennsylvania  joined  the  growing  list  of  enlightened 
states  that  have  made  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  a function 
of  government. 

General  Hospitals 

There  are  ten  State-owned  medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  originally 
established  in  communities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mine  accident 
cases.  Their  value  as  general  hospitals  is  indicated  in  their  services  last 
year,  during  which  69,425  patients  were  admitted  for  treatment,  69,433 
were  discharged,  and  999  were  still  under  care.  Elospitalization  is  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay. 

Institutional  Management 

The  fourth  bureau  of  the  Department  is  concerned  with  institutional 
management  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its  function  is  to  develop, 
adjust  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  procedure  for  certain  institutional 
activities  in  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  the  Department  or 
agencies. 

It  serves  State-owned  institutions  within  the  Department  to  enable 
them  to  better  meet  their  responsibility  to  the  patients  or  inmates  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  with  special  reference  to  architecture,  general  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  planning  and  management  of  their  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural activities  and  all  other  phases  of  institutional  management  except 
the  medical  services. 

Homes  and  Hospitals  Aided 

Monetary  assistance  is  distributed  through  the  Department  of  Welfare 
to  aid  homes  and  hospitals. 

This  phase  of  work  touches  directly  a great  number  of  our  citizens. 
Since  1751,  when  the  Provincial  treasury  appropriated  £2,000  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  the  precedent  has  been  established 
that  to  provide  hospital  service  is  a function  of  government. 

The  current  biennial  appropriation  is  $8,374,200  apportioned  among 
165  hospitals  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  not  more 
than  $3  per  day  for  free  days  rendered.  The  funds  represent  con- 
tributions for  a service  the  value  of  which  is  incalculable. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  only  ten  states  making  appropriations  to  help 
those  unable  to  pay  for  hospitalization,  and  its  appropriation  is  nearly 
four  times  greater  than  that  granted  for  this  purpose  by  all  other  states. 
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During  the  last  fiscal  year  2,467,000  free  days  were  approved  for 
payment.  Some  institutions  without  much  local  support  receive  up  to 
ninety  percent  reimbursement,  while  120  hospitals  received  more  than  fifty 
percent. 

Beginning  in  1923,  appropriations  to  hospitals  theoretically  were  based 
on  the  amount  of  free  service  rendered  to  indigent  patients.  Previously 
grants  were  made  on  the  avowed  policy  of  funding  hospital  debts. 

Governor  Earle’s  administration  must  be  credited  for  placing  grants 
on  a basis  equitable  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  hospitals.  Previous 
to  the  Earle  administration,  appropriations  were  too  often  in  closer  re- 
lation to  the  potency  of  political  support  a hospital  could  enlist  for  its 
measure  than  to  the  needs  or  the  moral  claim  of  the  institution. 

It  was  an  intolerable  practice;  one  that  was  unfair  to  the  taxpayer, 
unjust  to  the  indigent  entitled  to  free  hospitalization,  and  inequitable 
to  the  majority  of  the  Commonwealth’s  community  of  hospitals. 

The  funds  are  infinitely  more  equitably  distributed  now  than  heretofore. 

Institutional  Expansion 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  now  building  new  institutions  and  ex- 
panding the  older  hospitals  and  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  The 
program  contemplates  investing  $30,000,000  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments. There  are  thirty-two  projects,  twenty-nine  of  these  represent 
old  institutions;  three  are  new  institutions.  These  are  the  maximum 
security  prison  in  Lebanon  County  for  hardened  criminals,  the  industrial 
school  in  Cumberland  County  for  just  “bad  boys,”  and  the  $3,000,000 
Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital  at  Pittsburgh  for  research  in  mental 
health. 

In  addition,  $1,000,000  is  being  spent  to  eliminate  fire  and  other  hazards 
to  life  and  property  left  to  Governor  Earle  by  previous  administrations. 

These  expenditures,  being  made  through  the  General  State  Authority 
from  which  the  Department  will  lease  the  buildings,  permitted  the  in- 
auguration of  the  greatest  building  program  ever  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  became  necessary  because  of  neglect  by  previous  administra- 
tions, which,  during  the  depression  years,  apparently  completely  forgot  to 
provide  for  the  normal  increase  in  those  to  be  hospitalized,  and  to  main- 
tain the  institutions  in  a reasonably  good  state  of  repair. 

Although  Pennsylvania  was  late  in  applying  for  Federal  funds  because 
of  the  constitutionality  test  of  the  Authority  Act,  President  Roosevelt 
made  many  concessions  to  aid  our  State.  It  was  only  through  the  con- 
tinual and  untiring  personal  efforts  of  Governor  Earle  that  this  monu- 
mental building  program,  which  is  aiding  reemployment  and  stimulating 
business  and  industry,  became  possible. 

Would.  Abolish  County  Prisons 

To  lessen  the  taxpayers’  burden,  the  Department  is  making  a survey 
of  county  prisons  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with  a view  toward 
submitting  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  which  would  abolish 
all  county  prisons  and  replace  them  with  eight  regional  district  penal 
institutions. 
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Through  the  establishment  of  eight  prisons  instead  of  the  present  sixty- 
seven  institutions,  real  estate  taxes  could  be  reduced.  Taxpayers  are 
aware  that  county  prisons  are  expensive  to  maintain,  and  that  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  frequently  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

In  addition  to  the  economies  that  would  accrue,  greater  efficiency 
would  result. 

Holmesburg  Prison 

One  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  ever  recorded  in  the  penal  history  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  suffocation  to  death  by  heat  of  four  inmates  in 
the  Holmesburg  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

The  Secretary  of  Welfare  assumed  personal  charge  of  the  Department’s 
investigation  of  the  inhumane  treatment  and  assisted  in  insuring  the 
deserved  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  the  barbaric,  horrifying  system  of 
penal  care. 

Measures  were  taken  to  preclude  such  a recurrence. 

To  assure  outraged  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  that  Pennsylvania 
is  not  medieval  in  the  treatment  of  its  prisoners,  and  that  such  a chamber 
as  that  in  which  the  men  died  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
the  Governor  ordered  an  immediate,  simultaneous  investigation  of  all 
county  prisons. 

State  Welfare  Commission 

In  each  phase  of  the  Department’s  varied  and  intricate  problems,  the 
advisory  State  Welfare  Commission,  composed  of  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s most  outstanding  citizens,  accorded  assistance,  made  suggestions, 
and  gave  its  approval  to  programs  which  resulted  in  providing  better  care 
and  treatment  to  those  coming  within  the  Department’s  scope  of  func- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

In  April,  this  year,  the  State  Welfare  Commission  approved  the  Sec- 
retary’s proposal  to  provide  State  care  for  approximately  15,000  men- 
tally ill  in  thirteen  county,  district,  and  municipal  institutions.  This 
marked  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  mental  hygiene  ever  made  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  one  stroke,  it  forever  removed  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases  from  the  category  of  a virtual  political  football,  to  the  high  plane 
of  State  protection  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  so-called  “Byberry”  which 
for  decades  has  been  a disgrace  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 

This,  in  itself,  would  be  imperishible  credit  to  any  administration. 

Humanitarian  A dministration 

We  should  all  be  grateful  that  we  have  in  Harrisburg  a General 
Assembly  and  an  administration  interested  in  human  welfare  and  that  our 
Commonwealth’s  Chief  Executive  and  the  Nation’s  Chief  Executive  are 
both  impelled  by  similar  human  instincts  in  behalf  of  all  the  people. 

Through  this  broad  summary,  a better  understanding  is  possible  of 
what  the  Commonwealth’s  Department  of  Welfare  does  in  behalf  of 
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the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  aged,  and  for  children  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a happy  normal  life  to  which  we 
are  all  entitled. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  described  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Governor  Earle’s  administration  which  has  been  commended  for  pro- 
viding Decades  of  Welfare  in  Four  Years. 


Secretary  of  Welfare 
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For  the  Good  of  the  People 

The  axiom  that  a chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  may  be 
interpreted  to  apply  to  human  beings,  since  no  community  can  be  stronger 
than  its  weakest  member. 

Strengthening  the  whole  community  by  helping  the  helpless  is  a primary 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work.  This  goal  is  sought  through 
improving  the  health  and  care  of  those  in  need. 

Tremendous  forward  strides  in  the  care  of  all  children,  the  aged  poor, 
and  the  sick,  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  as  a result  of  the 
supervision  and  assistance  of  the  Bureau. 

No  community  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be  too  remote,  or  isolated,  to 
receive  the  sympathetic,  understanding  help  of  the  Bureau.  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  especially  trained  in  their  vocation  to  raise  the  level  of 
humanity  by  making  life  more  acceptable  to  those  visited  by  misfortune. 
Although  the  unfortunates  may  be  in  institutions,  agencies,  or  in  private 
homes  in  care,  they  are  never  forgotten  by  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Work. 

This  phase  of  welfare  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  Department  of 
Welfare  by  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  Its  activities  have  widened 
since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  as  the  Commonwealth’s 
first  welfare  agency.  Today,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  exercises 
supervisory  powers  over  approximately  1500  institutions,  agencies,  and 
private  homes,  sheltering  children,  the  poor  aged,  and  the  sick.  Raising 
the  standards  of  care  and  treatment  of  children  and  adults  is  a major 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau. 

While  the  emphasis  today  may  be  said  to  be  centered  upon  youth, 
such  a trend  is  warranted  since  the  adverse  economic  conditions  of  a 
decade  ago  have  tangibly  left  their  imprint  upon  youth  in  the  form  of 
undesirable  tendencies.  The  Bureau  has  found  that  the  interest  in  youth 
is  not  indicative  of  a declining  or  even  a lessened  interest  in  adults,  but 
a more  emphatic  realization  and  appreciation  that  neglected  youth  re- 
quires more  attention  than  formerly  was  believed  necessary. 

Sociologists  have  found  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  traceable  in  many 
instances  to  early  bad  environment.  Primary  among  the  causes  of  sub- 
standards was  unemployment  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  eco- 
nomic resources. 

Earle  Finds  Boys  Jobs 

Public  works  programs  and  other  relief  measures  are  influencing  the 
elimination  of  this  factor  by  providing  funds,  while  anti-social  tendencies 
are  being  lessened  through  occupancy  of  leisure  time  in  useful  pursuits.  The 
National  Youth  Administration’s  program  which  Governor  Earle  has 
aided  in  projecting  by  finding  jobs,  is  an  example  of  intelligent  public  serv- 
ice. Organized  recreation  is  another  mitigating  factor  that  has  beneficial 
effects  upon  youth. 

In  both  these  fields,  the  Bureau  has  contributed  extensively.  Through 
sponsoring  National  Youth  Administration  projects,  several  hundred  youths 
have  been  given  employment.  In  each  instance  the  work  in  State  or 
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State-aided  hospitals  provides  vocational  training  and  opportunities  to 
learn  home  economics,  in  addition  to  elementary  nursing.  Combined,  these 
lead  to  better  home-making  and  consequently,  to  better  citizenship.  None 
of  the  boys  or  girls  supplanted  regular  employes.  They  perform  duties 
and  tasks,  funds  for  which  heretofore  never  were  available. 

Under  laws  enacted  in  1937,  it  has  been  possible  to  clean  up  all,  and 
abolish  some,  of  the  old  almshouses  or  poorhouses,  as  they  were  known, 
and  to  provide  hospital  care  and  give  adequate  attention  to  the  needy 
aged.  Some  of  the  poorhouses  were  a disgrace  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
this  enlightened  twentieth  century.  Hospital  facilities  in  many  instances 
were  inadequate,  and  the  necessary  wants  of  the  poor  aged  were  looked 
upon  with  indifference.  These  undesirable  conditions  have  been  corrected. 

Institution  Districts  Established 

At  this  year’s  conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  County 
Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  commended  County  Commis- 
sioners for  having  made  more  progress  in  the  administration  of  county 
homes  in  the  last  year  than  was  made  in  any  previous  decade.  The  Sec- 
retary also  added  that  within  five  years,  Pennsylvania  will  lead  the  Nation 
in  the  adequacy  of  care  to  the  indigent  aged. 

All  this  was  the  result  of  cooperation  between  County  Commissioners 
and  the  Department.  But,  the  progress  never  would  have  been  achieved 
had  not  the  Earle  Administration  abolished  the  former  poor  boards,  and 
with  them  two  hundred  years  of  incompetency,  inefficiency,  extravagance 
and  misunderstanding  of  proper  institutional  management. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Work  supervises  413  organizations  for 
children  and  68  county  homes  for  the  indigent.  Under  the  Importation 
Act,  96  children  placed  in  Pennsylvania  institutions  and  foster  homes  by 
other  states  also  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  Boarding 
homes  for  infants  under  three  years  of  age  are  inspected  and  licensed. 
At  present  68  homes  are  licensed.  Plans  for  new  buildings  and  alterations 
to  county  homes,  State-aided  institutions  for  children  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents are  approved  by  the  Bureau.  General  advisory  services  are 
rendered  to  juvenile  courts  and  to  groups  caring  for  minors.  Through  the 
Bureau,  the  Commonwealth  acts  in  the  place  of  the  parent  in  cases  of 
homeless  children. 

To  insure  Pennsylvanians  proper  and  adequate  hospitalization,  the 
Bureau’s  Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals  supervises  329  institutions,  of 
which  165  are  State-aided  hospitals.  In  addition,  it  also  supervises  17 
State-aided  homes  for  the  aged.  It  approves  plans  for  new  buildings 
and  additions  and  administers  laws  regulating  and  licensing  private  nurs- 
ing homes  and  hospitals,  and  private  maternity  homes  and  hospitals. 
During  the  last  two  years,  1 1 1 private  nursing  homes  and  hospitals,  and 
31  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  having  3,164  beds  were  licensed. 

City  of  Children  Under  Care 

Statistics  show  approximately  40,000  children  in  care  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  it  is  realized  that  all  the  work  for  these  children,  either  directly 
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or  indirectly,  and  for  their  families,  is  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Work,  the  endless  implications  and  ramifications  of  its  task  become 
apparent. 

In  State-aided  hospitals  alone  for  the  last  year,  patients  were  given 
2,612,597  days  of  free  care,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Bureau. 
Not  only  do  the  hospitals  provide  medical  service  to  these  individuals, 
but  the  Bureau  supervises  the  kind  of  community  service  given  the 
families  by  the  institution. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  affected 
through  its  supervisory  services  to  the  work  of  the  juvenile  courts,  all  of 
whom  the  Bureau  endeavors  to  help. 

The  many  interracial  problems  faced  by  the  interracial  consultant  and 
the  consequent  large  number  of  Negroes  aided  by  the  consultant,  likewise 
is  a matter  of  conjecture,  though  the  club  women  working  directly  with 
her  may  be  easier  to  enumerate. 

Rural  Services  Protect  Children 

Protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and 
children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  is  provided  through  the  Bureau’s 
Rural  Extension  Unit.  These  services,  made  possible  by  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  are  limited  to  predominantly  rural  areas, 
or  areas  of  special  need. 

Pennsylvania’s  allotment  of  funds  is  used  for  the  payment  of  part  of 
the  cost  of  district,  county  or  other  local  child-wrelfare  services  and  for 
developing  State  services  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
adequate  methods  of  community  child-welfare  organization  in  the  limited 
areas. 

In  services  beneficial  to  counties,  the  Rural  Extension  Unit  chose  as  its 
primary  responsibility  provision  of  direct  care  and  supervision  of  the 
neediest  and  most  inarticulate  group  of  children  in  the  Commonwealth — 
the  homeless,  neglected  and  dependent — who  need  care  away  from  their 
own  homes,  and  for  whom  County  Commissioners  now  are  responsible 
under  a law  of  the  Earle  administration. 

Under  special  agreements  with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  County 
Commissioners  of  Carbon,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Erie,  Fay- 
ette, Indiana,  Northumberland,  Washington  and  Wayne  Counties,  have 
engaged  child-welfare  secretaries,  especially  trained  for  work  with  children. 
More  than  700  children  now  are  receiving  proper  care  and  treatment. 
Applications  for  134  others  are  pending. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  five  other  counties’  homeless,  neglected 
and  dependent  children  will  be  getting  the  attention  they  require.  As  a 
result  of  these  guardian  services  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  rural  children 
will  be  definitely  removed  from  the  perils  and  dangers  that  develop  from 
early  bad  environment. 

In  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention,  Pennsylvania  is  among  the  few 
progressive  states  that  have  established  special  centers  for  the  study  and 
specialized  treatment  of  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  be- 
cause of  personality  or  behavior  difficulties. 
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Child  Guidance  Center  Established 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  and  the 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  a Tri-County  Child  Guidance 
Center  was  founded  in  Harrisburg  this  year.  The  Center  serves  Cum- 
berland, Dauphin  and  Perry  Counties. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Center  includes  a psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
and  two  psychiatric  social  workers,  equipped  to  offer  whatever  help  is 
indicated  in  each  individual  case,  including  limited  treatment.  This  is 
another  service  that  was  not  available  to  rural  children  prior  to  the  Earle 
administration. 

Still  other  services  offered  by  the  Rural  Extension  Unit  include  special 
studies  and  leadership  to  those  counties  ineligible  for  Federal  funds  and 
yet  desiring  help  and  advice  in  developing  their  own  programs  of  care  for 
children,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
Many  counties  have  accepted  the  Department’s  services  with  the  result 
that  children  are  getting  better  care  now  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Administration  of  the  Solicitation  Act  has  strengthened  the  work  of 
charitable  organizations  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  By  requiring 
the  registration  of  welfare  agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  desiring  to 
solicit  money,  the  public  has  been  protected  from  unscrupulous  solicitors. 
When  fraudulent  solicitors  have  been  discovered,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare 
issues  admonitions  to  the  public  against  making  contributions. 

During  the  last  several  years,  as  a result  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  law,  municipalities  have  passed  ordinances  implementing  the  work 
of  the  Department;  civic  and  social  organizations  also  assisted. 

More  than  500  institutions  and  agencies  are  authorized  to  solicit  funds 
under  certificates  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work. 

Institution  Districts  Will  Become  Models 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  of  the  Bureau  during  this 
year  was  the  establishment  of  County  Institution  Districts,  in  cooperation 
with  County  Commissioners. 

Instead  of  arbitrarily  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  homes  and  other  activities  within  the  scope  of  the 
law,  as  was  permissible,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  elected  to  invite  the 
County  Commissioners  to  appoint  a representative  committee  to  meet 
with  him  and  members  of  the  Bureau  to  formulate  an  acceptable  govern- 
ing code. 

This  practicable  application  of  true  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  manifestation  of  a cooperative  spirit,  resulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a code  that  will  stand  for  many  years  without  major  modification. 

Moreover,  Pennsylvania  was  thus  started  on  the  way  toward  establish- 
ing county  institutions  districts  that  can  well  become  the  model  for  other 
states  desiring  to  unify  similar  county  welfare  services.  As  was  previously 
stated,  such  remarkable  progress  was  made  in  instances  where  virtual 
shambles  existed  before  that  County  Commissioners  were  publicly  com- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Welfare. 
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However,  none  of  these  profound  results  would  have  been  recorded 
had  not  the  Earle  administration  paved  the  way  toward  modern  welfare 
administration  by  abolishing  the  antiquated  system  of  poor  relief  through 
directors  of  the  poor.  Decades  of  welfare  in  Pennsylvania  were  accom- 
plished in  the  shortest  period.  The  evils  of  the  centuries-old  system  were 
apparent,  and  a progressive  administration  proceeded  to  their  prompt 
elimination.  The  abolishment  of  the  system  permitted  the  opening  of 
a new  and  enlightened  epoch  in  the  administration  of  public  welfare  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Through  its  various  activities,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  justifies 
its  name,  since  it  views  the  entire  Commonwealth  as  a community.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  developing  community  resources,  as 
its  work  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  lives  of  virtually  all 
Pennsylvanians. 

Statistics  Coordinated 

Innumerable  changes  have  been  made  within  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  during  the  last  four  years. 

In  all  respects,  the  Division  has  tried  to  digress  from  the  menial  tasks 
of  collecting  figures,  and  endeavored  to  be  a Division  of  Statistics — to 
disseminate  statistically  interpreted  data  to  the  Bureaus,  institutions, 
private  agencies,  and  individuals  interested  in  the  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  and  to  present  it  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  new  activities  of  this  Division — all  of 
which  have  been  inaugurated  during  the  present  administration. 

A diagnostic  file  was  set  up,  and  tables  run  annually,  by  county,  on 
studies  of  23,950  eyes. 

Comparable  tables  of  State  mental  hospitals  and  the  county  mental 
hospitals  showing  the  number  of  first  admissions  and  the  number  of  re- 
admissions compared  with  the  discharges  classified  according  to  improved, 
recovered,  unimproved,  and  died,  are  prepared  annually. 

Periodical  tables  showing  personnel  turnover  in  the  State  institutions 
are  drawn  up. 

Tables  showing  the  per  capita  cost  breakdown  by  object  and  function 
of  all  the  State  institutions  are  prepared  quarterly.  These  tables  are 
serving  a most  valuable  purpose  both  to  the  Secretary  and  comptroller, 
as  well  as  to  the  institutions  themselves  in  making  comparative  analysis, 
and  in  many  instances,  have  stimulated  competitive  interest. 

The  Division  assists  the  Division  of  Accounting  in  estimating  budget 
requirements,  both  for  the  biennium,  as  well  as  for  semi-annual  periods. 
To  facilitate  the  compilation  of  these  estimates,  charts  showing  average 
monthly  population  for  the  past  six  years,  with  a twelve  month  moving 
average  superimposed,  as  well  as  figures  for  the  patient  or  inmate  days,  by 
month,  for  the  past  six  years,  are  constantly  maintained. 

All  of  the  statistical  work  formerly  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Insti- 
tutional Management,  which  includes  the  analysis  of  hospital  service, 
dietary  service,  poultry,  dairy  and  farms  reports,  as  well  as  the  laundry 
and  engineers  reports  from  all  of  the  institutions,  has  been  assumed  by 
this  Division. 
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Patients’  Records  for  First  Time 

For  the  first  time,  a complete  record  system  has  been  secured  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  of  each  patient  and  inmate  in  the  State  institu- 
tions. A continuous  check  is  made  periodically  at  the  institutions  for 
accuracy  and  to  correspond  with  the  files  of  this  Department. 

Tables  are  annually  prepared  on  each  of  the  State  mental  hospitals, 
and  mailed  to  them  to  assist  them  in  preparing  their  annual  reports  to 
the  Board,  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Plans  and  forms  for  a contemplated  record  system  of  all  venereal 
diseases  at  the  various  penal  institutions  were  studied  and  revised,  and 
a six  month  trial  of  the  system  is  now  being  made  at  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary. 

The  Division  has  started  making  juvenile  delinquency  studies,  based 
on  youths  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  incarcerated  in  any  penal  and 
correctional  institution  in  the  State,  or  on  parole,  and  has  submitted  these 
reports,  by  crimes  as  well  as  by  residence  (street  address)  to  three  civic 
organizations  in  the  State  for  further  study.  In  all  three  studies,  the 
majority  of  the  delinquency  has  been  traceable  to  definite  areas,  and  the 
need  for  the  continuation  of  these  studies  for  all  of  the  cities  of  this 
State,  is  obvious. 

The  Division  has  started  issuing  annual  statistical  reports,  rather 
than  biennial  supplements,  and  the  response  to  this  procedure  was  most 
encouraging.  The  scope  of  statistical  interpretation  has  been  increased 
with  each  issue  of  the  report,  resulting  in  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
reports. 

A census  on  all  parolees  from  the  State  penal  institutions  was  secured 
during  the  past  year,  and  an  active  file  is  being  maintained  on  these 
individuals. 
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Institutional  Expansion 

No  incoming  administration  in  the  long  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
ever  was  confronted  with  institutional  problems  comparable  to  those  facing 
the  Earle  administration  when  it  assumed  office  in  January,  1935. 

For  more  than  forty  years  there  was  a continuous  succession  of  Re- 
publican administrations.  There  was  a continuity  of  similarity  in  their 
policies  which  became  apparent  early  in  1935,  soon  after  the  Earle 
administration  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  conditions  in  institutions 
which  later  were  described  as  disgraceful,  chaotic,  barbaric  and  archaic; 
all  the  result  of  negligence,  indifference,  or  other  causes. 

Governor  Earle  personally  inspected  institutions.  State  Police  went 
into  every  facility  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  marking  the  first 
time  in  the  Commonwealth’s  history  that  such  a general  investigation 
ever  was  conducted.  Detailed  reports  were  made  to  the  Governor  and 
prompt  action  followed  the  revelations.  Humanitarian  measures  super- 
seded inhumane  practices. 

Overcrowding  was  apparent  in  all.  Sanitary  conditions  were  not  satis- 
factory; fire  and  other  hazards  were  found  virtually  everywhere.  Fire 
hose  was  found  deteriorated;  in  some  institutions  fire  drills  never  were 
held.  In  others,  when  drills  were  ordered,  there  was  confusion.  Most 
fire  alarm  systems  were  inadequate;  in  some  there  were  no  fire  warning 
devices. 

This  was  the  heritage. 

To  correct  these  appalling,  intolerable  and  disgraceful  conditions,  the 
Earle  administration  embarked  on  the  greatest  single  institutional  building 
program  ever  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth — an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,  including  equipment,  and  an  additional  million 
dollars  for  the  elimination  of  fire  and  other  hazards. 

Overcrowding  in  State-owned  mental  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic  presented  one  of  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tions ever  known  in  Pennsylvania’s  State  institutions.  Patients  not  only 
were  crowded  in  wards  and  day  spaces,  where  the  latter  were  available, 
but  some  were  compelled  to  work,  eat  and  to  sleep  in  quarters  designed 
for  entirely  different  purposes. 

Due  to  overcrowding,  hospital  authorities  in  many  instances  were 
unable  properly  to  segregate  the  different  classes  of  patients,  with  the 
result  that  the  physically  ill  were  mixed  with  the  physically  normal 
patients,  and  the  untidy  with  the  clean. 

For  these  reasons,  the  greatest  expenditure  for  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion of  accommodations  and  facilities  has  been  allocated  to  the  above- 
mentioned  types  of  institutions. 

Brief  sketches  of  construction  and  its  necessity  at  the  various  mental 
hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic  follow: 
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Allentown  State  Hospital 

At  this  homeopathic  institution,  at  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  the  only 
State  hospital  of  its  kind  in  the  Commonwealth,  contracts  totaling  $1,- 
089,507  of  an  approximately  $1,387,000  allocation  already  have  been 
awarded. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  eighty-five  women  in  a special 
building;  thirty-four  women  in  a convalescent  building,  seventy  girls 
in  a children’s  building,  and  thirty-four  men  in  a convalescent  building. 
In  addition,  a nurses’  home,  providing  accommodations  for  forty-four 
nurses,  is  being  built,  and  also  a dining  room  seating  120  patients  and 
sixty  nurses  is  being  provided. 


Children’s  Building 


At  the  farm  colony,  a new  building  for  eighty-five  patient-farmers,  is 
under  construction. 

New  steam  and  service  lines  are  being  laid,  while  an  entirely  new 
boiler  plant  of  1,500  horsepower  is  being  added.  The  present  boiler 
equipment  installed  a quarter  of  a century  ago  was  totally  inadequate 
for  the  hospital’s  requirements  of  hot  water  and  heat. 

The  new  construction  will  greatly  alleviate  the  overcrowding  at  the 
Allentown  State  Hospital,  a situation  the  source  of  complaints  for  years. 
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Danville  State  Hospital 

This  institution,  accepting  patients  from  Centre,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Union  and  Wyoming  Counties,  is  being  expanded  through  the  construc- 
tion of  two  buildings  for  203  additional  patients.  A much-needed  132- 
bed  hospital  also  is  being  built.  These  new  structures  will  definitely 
relieve  overcrowding,  while  the  hospital  will  be  enabled  to  provide  care 
which  now  must  be  given  to  patients  in  the  wards. 


Hospital  Building 


In  addition  to  accommodations  and  facilities  for  patients,  a water 
filtration  plant  and  pump  house  is  being  installed,  and  a new  laundry 
and  shop  building  erected. 

Contracts  awarded  for  this  work  now  total  $954,283. 
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Farview  State  Hospital 

This  highly  specialized  institution,  receiving  the  criminal  and  convict 
insane  from  the  entire  Commonwealth,  is  located  near  Waymart,  Wayne 
County,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Like  Pennsyl- 
vania’s other  mental  institutions,  it  also  is  overcrowded. 


New  Buildings  Shown  in  White 

Construction  now  under  way  will  provide  accommodations  for  260  addi- 
tional patients  in  two  ward  buildings  and  in  an  acutely  needed  diagnostic 
treatment  building.  The  latter  building,  in  which  has  been  a badly  needed 
adjunct  to  an  otherwise  complete  institution,  will  contain  a complete  gen- 
eral hospital.  It  will  eliminate  the  undesirable  present  necessity  of  caring 
for  physically  ill  patients  in  ordinary  wards. 

Additional  dining  room  space  for  260  patients  and  forty  employes  also 
is  being  provided  to  permit  the  abandonment  of  present  arrangements 
which  might  at  some  time  lead  to  cause  for  riot. 


Type  of  Buildings 

An  employes’  residence  building  providing  accommodations  for  104  men, 
also  is  being  provided  under  contracts  which  now  total  $916,260  of  a more 
than  $1,000,000  project  for  the  entire  institution. 
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Harrisburg  State  Hospital 

Pennsylvania’s  first  State-owned  hospital  for  mental  patients,  now 
nearly  a century  old,  receives  patients  from  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cum- 
berland, Dauphin,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry 
and  York  counties.  Despite  the  fact  that  Harrisburg  State  Hospital  was 
the  Commonwealth’s  pioneer  in  the  mental  health  field,  no  provision  ever 
was  made  down  the  more  than  ninety  years  for  a special  building  for  tuber- 
cular patients,  although  every  responsible  official  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion has  requested  such  an  urgently  needed  addition. 


Tubercular  Patients’  Hospital 

This  administration,  recognizing  that  tubercular  patients  should  not 
mingle  with  the  other  patients,  now  is  constructing  a cottage  for  the  tuber- 
cular having  accommodations  for  140  patients  where  they  can  get  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  the  special  attention  they  require. 


Patient  Making  Toys 
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An  old  solarium,  inadequate  for  its  designed  use,  is  being  remodeled 
to  provide  a modern  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  room,  medical  offices,  and 
living  quarters. 

Through  the  elimination  of  a number  of  dining  rooms  in  ward  buildings 
and  the  construction  of  a congregate  cafeteria  dining  room,  additional 
space  will  be  provided  for  between  100  and  150  more  patients,  to  further 
relieve  overcrowding. 

A garage,  power  plant,  staff  cottages  and  the  conversion  of  the  present 
outmoded  and  inefficient  power  plant  into  a modern  laundry  are  among 
other  improvements  to  the  institution,  contracts  for  which  totaling  $1,- 
067,727  already  have  been  awarded. 
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Laurelton  State  Village 

Providing  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded  women  of  child- 
bearing age,  this  institution  at  Laurelton,  Union  County,  receives  patients 
from  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  overcrowded  and  has  a wait- 
ing list  of  approximately  600.  New  construction  will  relieve  this  serious 
condition  through  accommodating  one-third  of  the  most  urgent  cases  seek- 
ing admission. 

Two  cottages  for  161  women  are  under  construction  and  a hospital  for 
seventy  patients  is  being  provided. 


Typical  Cottage 


Present  hospital  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  for  such  an  institution. 
The  new  structure  will  permit  the  segregation  of  the  tubercular  patients 
and  provide  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  contagious  disease 
cases. 

An  administration  building  is  being  built  to  supplant  the  present  struc- 
ture originally  built  for  employes’  living  quarters.  It  is  unsuited  and  too 
small  for  the  proper  conduct  of  administrative  functions  in  such  an 
institution. 

Recreation  facilities  for  women  have  been  constantly  urged  but  to  no 
avail.  An  auditorium  seating  1,400  persons  with  200  others  in  the  gallery 
now  is  being  provided.  In  addition  to  being  used  for  religious  worship, 
there  will  be  a library  and  also  a gymnasium,  with  the  usual  facilities. 

Enlarged  sewage  disposal  facilities  and  steam  line  tunnels  complete  the 
project  for  which  contracts  totaling  $1,047,589  have  been  awarded. 
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Norristown  State  Hospital 

Pennsylvania’s  largest  mental  hospital,  at  Norristown,  Montgomery 
County,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  receives 
patients  from  Bucks,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  counties, 
the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  State.  Since  its  opening  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  patients  have  been  continually  admitted  until  now, 
and  like  other  mental  institutions,  it  is  also  overcrowded. 

For  years  administrators  of  the  hospital  have  urged  additional  accom- 
modations, but  their  pleadings  were  unheeded.  Approximately  $2,000,000 
has  been  allocated  to  this  institution  for  expansion  which  should  have 
been  provided  over  many  previous  years. 

Here  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  compelled  to  demolish  two  huge 
ward  buildings  because  they  were  too  unsafe  for  occupancy;  they  were 
totally  unfit  medieval  structures. 

On  their  sites  are  now  rising  two  modern,  fireproof,  concrete,  steel  and 
brick  buildings  with  accommodations  for  558  patients,  with  air  and  sun- 
light to  make  the  patients’  lives  more  cheerful. 


Male  Patients’  Building 


Another  ward  building  is  under  construction  and  will  provide  accom- 
modations for  325  women  patients.  It  will  have  its  own  extensive  hydro- 
therapeutic  equipment,  rooms  for  occupational  therapy,  and  a cafeteria 
for  patients. 

An  enlarged  kitchen,  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  all  employes  has  been 
completed,  while  two  dining  buildings  for  men  and  women  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

As  in  most  other  State-owned  institutions,  the  boiler  plant  at  the  Nor- 
ristown State  Hospital  was  obsolete  and  too  small,  and  in  addition,  ineffi- 
cient. Four  boilers  have  been  replaced  by  two  modern  boilers  of  greater 
horsepower.  Changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  electric  supply  system  as 
well  as  a redistribution  of  steam  lines  throughout  the  entire  institution. 

With  these  extensive  improvements  and  expansion,  Norristown  will 
again  take  its  place  among  the  leaders  in  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
patients. 
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Pennhurst  State  School 

Mental  defectives,  or  the  so-called  feeble-minded,  can  be  trained  if  the 
training  starts  early.  The  necessity  of  preventing  him  from  being  a total 
economic  loss,  as  well  as  scientific  and  humanitarian  concern  for  human 
happiness  and  social  safety,  combine  to  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a rational  and  adequate  program  for  the  training  of  the  men- 
tally defective. 

Training  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  will  return  many  mental  defec- 
tives to  their  homes  and  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance during  the  period  when  their  natural  guardians  are  alive.  Others, 
trained  educationally  and  manually,  will  make  their  contribution  to  the 
world’s  work. 


Female  Ward  Building 

Pennhurst  State  School,  in  Chester  County,  is  an  institution  for  that 
purpose.  But,  like  the  mental  hospitals,  it  too  is  overcrowded  far  beyond 
capacity.  Some  of  its  equipment  is  obsolete  and  too  dangerous  to  continue 
in  operation. 

For  these  reasons,  this  administration  has  provided  more  than  $1,400,- 
000  to  modernize  the  plant  and  increase  the  accommodations  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  applicants  for  admission  from  the  thirty-four  counties  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Commonwealth  it  serves. 

Huge  modern  buildings  are  being  built.  One  for  female  patients  will  ac- 
commodate 175  girls;  another  ward  for  boys  will  house  175,  while  addi- 
tions and  alterations  to  the  hospital  will  provide  108  more  beds.  In 
addition,  a new  employes’  residence  building  is  being  constructed  with 
accommodations  for  ninety  attendants  and  others  devoting  their  lives  to 
helping  these  unfortunates. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  the  wholly  inadequate  main 
kitchen  which  daily  feeds  between  1,200  and  1,400  persons.  It  has  been 
completely  re-equipped,  remodeled  and  an  adequate  refrigeration  system 
installed.  This  will  have  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  4,000  patients  and 
employes.  The  added  capacity  not  only  provides  for  the  future  expansion 
of  the  institution,  but  also  will  result  in  economies  through  larger  purchase- 
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Institution’s  Band 


storing  facilities.  The  floor  in  the  kitchen,  described  as  being  “most  dis- 
graceful,” is  also  being  replaced  with  modern  kitchen  flooring. 

Pennhurst  is  not  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  inadequacy  of  power 
plants,  underground  steam  lines,  electrical  distribution,  engines  and  gen- 
erators. Approximately  $250,000  is  being  invested  to  assure  safety,  ade- 
quacy and  economy. 

With  all  these  improvements  and  expansions,  Pennhurst  will  again 
become  a model  institution,  after  a number  of  years  of  neglect. 
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Philadelphia  State  Hospital 

Through  legislation  enacted  by  the  1938  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  complete  State  care  of  the  mentally  ill  became  a 
reality.  Governor  Earle  immediately  signed  the  bill  which  will  bring 
relief  to  approximately  15,000  patients  in  thirteen  county,  district  and 
municipal  institutions. 

The  first  county  institution  to  be  absorbed  into  the  State  system 
was  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  Philadelphia  State  Hospital. 

More  than  $7,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  make  necessary  moderniza- 
tions and  the  neglected  maintenance  repairs  to  bring  the  institution  up 
to  State  standards  of  plant,  and  to  provide  additional  buildings  for  the 
more  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  nearly  6,000  patients  who  now 
are  disgracefully  crowded  into  every  available  space. 

This  great  construction  program  will  be  started  on  January  1,  1939. 
It  will  remove  the  institution  known  as  “Byberry”  from  the  world’s  list 
of  remnants  of  medieval  times,  and  transform  the  hospital  into  one  of  the 
best  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 
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Polk  State  School 

This  institution  at  Polk,  in  Venango  County,  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  one  of  three  the  Commonwealth  maintains  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment and  training  of  mental  defectives,  or  the  so-called  feeble-minded. 
Like  the  other  institutions  of  its  type,  it  too,  is  crowded  beyond  its  de- 
signed capacity. 

With  more  than  2,600  boys  and  girls  under  care,  there  are  more  than 
325  excess  patients,  and  other  hundreds  seeking  admission. 


Girls’  Infirmary 


To  alleviate  overcrowding  and  remove  hazards  to  life  and  property  that 
have  existed  for  years  at  the  institution,  $1,250,000  is  being  invested. 

Patients  are  received  at  Polk  State  School  on  a physician’s  certificate 
or  by  court  order  from  33  counties  including  those  as  far  east  as  Fulton 
and  Mifflin. 

New  construction  includes  a boys’  infirmary  with  accommodations  for 
320  patients.  This  addition  will  enable  the  institution’s  authorities  to 
make  interinstitution  transfers  and  permit  the  better  care  and  treatment 
of  female  patients. 

Ninety-six  beds  are  being  provided  in  the  farm  colony,  and  two  cottages 
for  physicians  are  being  built. 

Boiler  equipment,  as  in  most  of  the  Department  of  Welfare’s  other 
institutions,  had  to  be  replaced,  not  only  to  assure  safety,  but  also  to 
carry  the  additional  load  the  new  construction  will  impose. 

The  sewage  disposal  plant  has  not  been  expanded  since  the  institution 
was  opened  in  1897,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  1,000  additional  pa- 
tients have  been  admitted  since  1926.  Additional  equipment  is  being  in- 
stalled and  the  plant  generally  expanded. 
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EPILEPSY 

Disorders  that  appear  to  be  of  an  epileptic  nature  may  be  caused  by 
such  a variety  of  conditions  that  epilepsy  itself  should  be  regarded  as  a 
symptom,  not  a disease.  Epileptic-like  manifestations  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  epilepsy  until  the  patient  has  had  a thorough  physical  and  mental 
examination  and  has  been  placed  under  observation  for  a sufficient  period 
to  determine  his  condition.  Convulsions  do  not  necessarily  mean  epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  has  other  manifestations  than  convulsions,  such  as  periods  of 
extreme  irritability,  outbursts  of  temper  and  various  degrees  of  uncon- 
sciousness. The  development  of  a frank  epilepsy  may  frequently  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  training  and  by  overcoming  the  earliest  epileptic  re- 
actions. 

It  is  not  a species  of  feeble-mindedness,  although  the  two  may  be  associ- 
ated. Long  continued  epilepsy  may  result  in  mental  deterioration,  which 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  feeble-mindedness.  Too,  it  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with,  or  followed  by,  marked  intellectual  inadequacy.  It  may 
manifest  itself  in  a person  of  superior  intellect. 

Selinsgrove  takes  such  patients  and  gives  them  the  best  of  care  that  its 
staff  of  physicians  can  provide.  The  frequency  of  seizures  has  continually 
been  reduced  until  now  the  average  is  only  slightly  more  than  one  per  pa- 
tient per  month.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  a reduction  of  seizures 
totaling  ninety  percent  after  a month’s  treatment. 
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Selinsgrove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Since  1929  there  has  been  no  expansion  whatsoever  of  Pennsylvania’s 
only  State-owned  institution  for  epileptics  at  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County, 
although  State-owned  mental  hospitals  and  institutions  for  mental  defec- 
tives were  being  continually  crowded  by  the  admission  of  epileptics  who 
should  have  been  quartered  in  their  own  colony  for  the  special  treatment 
they  require.  There  are  approximately  800  epileptics  in  schools  for  mental 
defectives,  and  1,200  in  mental  hospitals. 

As  a first  step  toward  providing  the  maximum  care  possible,  the  Selins- 
grove Colony’s  capacity  is  being  more  than  doubled. 

To  provide  better  care,  and  to  relieve  the  mental  hospitals  and  schools 
for  mental  defectives  of  their  epileptics,  and  thereby  make  available  their 
accommodations  to  the  mentally  ill,  more  than  $1 ,500,000  in  contracts 
already  have  been  awarded  for  new  cottages,  hospitals  and  other  facilities 
that  will  make  Selinsgrove  a model  institution  of  its  kind  in  America. 


Typical  Women’s  Cottage 


In  addition  to  patients’  buildings,  six  of  which  are  nearly  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy,  a hospital  is  also  virtually  completed. 

An  administration  building  will  supplant  several  converted  bedrooms, 
and  a boiler  plant,  service  building,  including  space  for  a laundry  and  a 
cannery,  a complete  water  system  and  a recreation  building  comprise 
other  structures  and  facilities  that  are  necessary  in  an  efficient  institution. 
None  of  these  facilities  ever  were  provided,  except  a laundry  and  cannery, 
housed  in  a very  crowded  manner  in  a basement.  Moreover,  neither  of 
these  facilities  adequately  served  the  institution. 

As  a new  departure,  buildings  are  being  provided  at  Selinsgrove  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  a limited  number  of  female  adults  and  children 
more  than  eight  years  old. 

A new  epoch  is  opening  for  Pennsylvania’s  epileptics  requiring  State 
institutionalization ! 
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Torrance  State  Hospital 

This  institution  at  Torrance,  Westmoreland  County,  receiving  mentally 
ill  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania  counties  including  Allegheny,  Arm- 
strong, Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Lawrence, 
Somerset,  Washington  and  Westmoreland,  now  having  a capacity  of 
approximately  1,200  persons,  is  being  increased  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  576  additional  patients. 

Improvements  and  expansion  including  two  new  ward  buildings,  kitchen 
and  dining  room  building,  additions  to  the  present  psychiatric  building  and 
a new  boiler  plant  and  generating  equipment,  will  cost  nearly  $2,000,000  to 
relieve  overcrowding  and  provide  additional  accommodations. 

The  ward  buildings  and  the  addition  to  the  psychiatric  building  will 
have  accommodations  for  368  patients.  Both  will  have  hydrotherapy, 
library  and  physical  facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  patients,  in 
addition  to  offices  for  physicians  and  nurses,  and  also  quarters  for  atten- 
dants. 


One  of  Two  New  Ward  Buildings 


For  recreation,  amusement  and  religious  worship  another  building  is 
being  provided  with  an  auditorium  seating  500  persons. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  steps,  the  basements  of  each  building  is  connected 
with  a ramp  to  its  second  floor. 

With  added  capacity,  a new  kitchen  and  dining  room  building  is  being 
built,  containing  all  modern  facilities  and  equipment  to  expedite  cooking 
and  the  feeding  of  680  persons  at  each  sitting.  Staff  members’  apartments 
are  also  provided  in  this  building. 

As  in  most  other  institutions,  the  boilers  were  in  disrepair  and  required 
additional  capacity  to  meet  the  increased  needs.  Two  500-horsepower 
boilers  were  rebuilt  and  remodeled  and  a new  unit  of  the  same  capacity 
installed. 
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Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 

Construction  of  the  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital,  at  Pittsburgh, 
now  rising  majestically,  represents  more  than  an  orderly  assemblage  of 
prosaic  materials. 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
responsibility  toward  those  afflicted  with  mental  illness. 

In  that  respect,  it  is  a monumental  achievement  of  Governor  Earle’s  ad- 
ministration which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  humanitarian 
in  the  long  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  many  years,  Pennsylvania  has  required  just  such  an  institution 
as  is  being  erected,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  providing  the  site,  and  the  determination  of  Governor  Earle  not 
to  neglect  the  unfortunate,  construction  of  the  hospital  is  an  event  of 
major  medical  and  sociological  importance. 

In  this  institution,  upon  its  completion  early  next  year,  physicians  and 
especially  trained  personnel  will  pursue  exhaustive  research  into  the  very 
recesses  of  the  mental  hygiene  problem.  The  results  of  their  untiring 
efforts  will  be  beneficial  to  humanity  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital  will  be  more  than  its  name 
connotates.  It  will  be  a center  for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  mental  ill- 
ness; advanced  treatment,  and  the  better  care  of  patients. 

In  the  truest  sense,  it  will  represent  Pennsylvania’s  center  of  learning 
in  the  field  of  psychiatry.  The  most  capable  staff  will  be  selected  to  under- 
take important  and  medical  history-making  studies  under  the  guidance  of 
the  best  qualified  psychiatrist-superintendent  the  Commonwealth  can 
procure.  His  competency  in  administrative  ability  and  learning  will  be 
comparable  to  the  institution’s  physical  efficiency  which  will  represent  the 
most  advanced  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Opening  of  the  institution  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in 
public  health  in  Pennsylvania.  Through  providing  a center  exclusively 
for  the  study  of  mental  diseases,  our  citizens  who  are  unfortunately  ill  of 
the  malady,  will  receive  new  hope  for  the  cure  of  their  affliction. 

Medical  students  will  be  encouraged  and  inspired  to  enter  the  compara- 
tively new,  and  therefore  uncrowded  field  of  psychiatry.  Every  induce- 
ment will  be  offered  selected  graduates  to  enter  State  service,  and  every 
facility  now  known  to  medical  science  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  staff  for 
research  into  the  causes  and  the  treatment  of  the  illness  which  statistics  in- 
dicate will  eventually  touch  one  in  every  twenty  of  our  population. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients  as  we  know  it  today,  repre- 
sents the  advance  of  medical  science  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  A 
century  ago,  mental  patients  were  neglected  or  cast  into  poor  houses; 
sometimes  chained  in  cells  and  left  to  their  Maker  as  being  incurable. 
Now,  through  research  and  constant  study  of  cases,  an  increasing  number 
of  patients,  if  they  are  given  early  care  and  treatment  and  the  proper  hos- 
pitalization, may  be  returned  to  their  homes  as  recovered. 
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Governor  Earle,  through  whose  personal  efforts  this  hospital  has  become 
possible,  has  consistently  insisted  that  government  of  peoples  does  not  end 
with  the  making  of  laws. 

With  this  in  view,  every  effort  and  consideration  of  his  administration 
has  been  directed  toward  mitigating  distress  through  various  forms  of 
liberal  assistance  to  the  sick  and  the  needy.  Construction  of  this  institu- 
tion is  another  example  of  that  recognition. 


Western  State  Psychiatric  FIospital 


The  new  building  will  be  eighteen  stories  high  and  air  conditioned. 
Fourteen  of  the  floors  will  be  regular  and  four  will  be  tower  floors.  The 
dimensions  of  the  floors  and  basement  follow: 


Basement 
First  Floor 
Second  Floor 
Third  Floor 
4th  to  12th  Floors 
13  th  Floor 
14th  Floor 
15—16—17 
Tower  Floor 
18th  Tower  Floor 


237  ft.  x 74  ft. 

237  ft.  x 100  ft. 

237  ft.  x 100  ft. 

237  ft.  x 100  ft. 

237  ft.  x 68  ft. 

Ill  ft.  x 43  ft. 

58  ft.  x 74  ft. 

58%  ft.  x 58%  ft. 
47  ft.  x 47  ft. 


With  equipment,  the  new  institution  will  cost  approximately  $3,000,000. 
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Warren  State  Hospital 

Overcrowding  will  be  relieved  and  additional  facilities  for  300  patients 
will  become  available  with  the  completion  of  two  patients’  buildings  and  by 
removing  dining  rooms  from  present  ward  buildings  and  centralizing  them 
in  a new  congregate  dining  room  and  kitchen  at  this  institution,  at  Warren, 
Warren  County,  which  serves  Cameron,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Crawford,  Elk, 
Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Mercer,  Potter,  Venango  and  Warren 
counties,  all  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  new  women’s  ward  will  accommodate  250  additional  patients,  and 
have  special  facilities  for  hydrotherapy  and  occupational  therapy. 

Hazards  have  been  eliminated  and  the  farm  colony  building  at  the  insti- 
tution has  been  enlarged  and  modernized  making  available  accommoda- 
tions for  fifty  more  patients. 


Weaving  Rugs 

The  new  congregate  dining  room  and  kitchen,  through  renovating  a 
number  of  small  dining  rooms  in  ward  buildings,  150  more  patients’  beds 
will  be  provided. 

Two  single  and  one  double  cottage  for  physicians  and  others  who  are  on 
constant  duty  have  been  built,  while  a new  male  employes’  building  is 
under  construction  with  sufficient  accommodations  to  provide  for  those 
living  in  scattered  buildings  on  the  institution’s  grounds. 

The  present  sewage  disposal  plant  is  being  enlarged  and  the  boiler  plant 
and  power  house  capacities  have  been  increased  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  the  institution’s  population  which  has  increased  100  percent  since  the 
plants  were  originally  installed.  A new  laundry  building  has  been  con- 
structed. 

Contracts  for  these  new  facilities,  totaling  $1,355,391  have  been  awarded. 
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Wernersville  State  Hospital 

Until  provided  under  the  Earle  administration’s  building  program,  al- 
though this  institution  at  Wernersville,  Berks  County,  has  been  open  since 
1893,  there  never  has  been  an  infirmary  for  female  patients. 

In  addition  to  relieving  the  distressing  and  acute  overcrowding,  con- 
struction of  the  new  building  to  accommodate  sixty-nine  patients,  will 
mean  much  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  institution,  and  will  permit 
the  acceptance  of  additional  mentally  ill. 

At  present,  Wernersville  State  Hospital  is  accepting  only  about  half  the 
patients  it  should  from  Chester  County.  Other  counties  the  institution 
serves  are  Berks,  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill. 

With  an  additional  women’s  building  under  construction  providing  ac- 
commodations for  172  patients,  considerable  relief  will  be  afforded  the 
Norristown  State  Hospital  which  has  been  overcrowded  to  a greater 
extent  than  Wernersville. 

Facilities  being  provided  in  the  kitchen,  bakery  and  cannery  are  urgently 
needed.  At  present,  patients  in  the  buildings  affected  have  been  compelled 
to  eat  in  corridor  rooms.  Such  conditions  are  decidedly  unsuitable  to 
efficient  hospitalization. 


Mental  Patients  Making  Garments 

Canning  has  been  carried  on  in  poorly  lighted  basement  rooms.  The 
excessive  heat  which  accompanies  this  type  of  work  has  had  a bad  effect 
on  both  the  patients  and  employes. 

The  bakery  has  constituted  a hazard  for  many  years. 

To  make  Wernersville  a mental  institution  comparable  to  the  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth,  $498,221  in  contracts  have  been  awarded. 
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Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

Since  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and  since  boys  still  violate  the  law, 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  compelled  to  increase  facilities  for  their  de- 
tention and  rehabilitation. 

This  administration  is  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  most  boys  are  re- 
claimable.  With  that  in  view,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  for  “bad  boys” 
is  planned  for  construction  at  White  Hill,  in  Cumberland  County,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Capitol.  It  will  be  a progressive  school  in  every  respect. 

The  present  institution  at  Huntingdon,  originally  intended  as  a middle 
State  Penitentiary,  with  its  high  walls,  and  towers,  has  all  the  aspects  of 
a maximum  security  prison.  The  addition  of  a medium  security  cell 
block  has  detracted  little  from  its  forbidding  appearance.  Dungeons, 
in  which  boys  were  placed  before  the  Earle  administration,  but  discon- 
tinued since,  were  relics  of  medievalism. 

Internally,  standard  prison  atmosphere  is  everywhere.  Barred  windows 
and  double-locked  switches,  visibly  contradicts  the  statement  that  the  insti- 
tution is  a school.  Constraint  custody  is  the  note  sounded  by  the  clank  of 
every  key. 

Traditionally,  Huntingdon  stands  for  repression. 

The  first  need  of  the  penal  program  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  con- 
cluded, is  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school,  that  in  its  setting, 
architecture  and  program  will  express  the  principles  of  rehabilitation 
through  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  choice  and  expression  in  work, 
education  and  recreation,  consistent  with  the  protection  of  society. 

That  rehabilitation  of  the  most  hopeful  individuals  should  precede  any 
other  enterprise,  became  this  administration’s  policy. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  a $3,280,000  school  will  be  built,  with 
accommodations  for  approximately  1,200  boys.  Construction  will  include 
minimum  to  maximum  security  buildings,  facilities  for  shops,  schools,  rec- 
reation and  farm  activities. 
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Pennsylvania  Training  School 

At  this  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  from  ten  to  twenty-one  years 
old,  at  Morganza,  in  Washington  County,  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  hospital  facilities  even  approaching  adequacy  have  never  existed. 
This  condition  had  been  commented  on  from  time  to  time  during  previous 
administrations,  but  additions  never  were  provided. 


New  Hospital  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Now,  a new  forty-bed  hospital  is  being  built  to  provide  the  care  the 
654  youths  of  both  sexes  require. 
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Pennsylvania  Industrial  School 
To  alleviate  the  overcrowding,  a new  unit  is  being  added  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  204  boys  in  a building  without  the  exterior  resemblance 
to  a correctional  institution.  This  structure  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Earle  administration’s  policy  to  gradually  eliminate  the  prison  atmosphere 
as  much  as  possible. 


With  the  probability  that  Huntingdon  will  eventually  become  a train- 
ing school  for  mental  defectives,  the  new  unit  will  have  aspects  more  in 
conformity  to  its  contemplated  use. 

Each  cell  will  contain  a steel  bed,  an  oak  table,  an  oak  shoe  and  clothes 
rack,  and  a steel  wall  cabinet. 


Colors  at  “Huntingdon” 
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Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

Continued  neglect  of  essential  maintenance  work  at  this  maximum  se- 
curity prison  in  Philadelphia  had  reached  such  proportions  as  to  jeopardize 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Maintenance  had  been  deferred 
for  years. 

For  at  least  a decade,  the  present  wooden  storage  building  has  shown 
weakness  and  hazards  as  to  fire  which  demanded  immediate  replacement. 
To  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape  or  carrying  prohibited  articles  to 
prisoners,  when  deliveries  are  being  made  to  the  institution,  a new  storage 
building  with  ample  refrigerated  space  is  being  built  outside  the  prison 
walls. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  location  of  steam  lines  and  electrical 
wiring. 

No  additional  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  this  penitentiary 
since  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  expanding  a prison 
located  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  Department’s  attitude  toward  this 
question  is  in  favor  of  abandonment  when  funds  become  available  for  the 
construction  of  a replacement. 

New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 

Additions  and  improvements  to  this  institution  located  just  outside  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  will  result  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete 
prisons  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 

While  Graterford,  as  it  is  known,  is  comparatively  new,  certain  essential 
features  never  were  provided.  The  foundation  for  a hospital,  for  example, 
had  been  in  place  for  more  than  seven  years. 

Now,  a new  hospital  is  being  built  with  accommodations  for  sixty-eight 
patients,  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  2,000  inmates. 

An  educational  building  will  provide  adequate  facilities  for  training  and 
education  of  approximately  400  prisoners.  This  new  structure,  nearly 
completed,  will  replace  wooden  barracks,  a distinct  fire  hazard,  now  being 
used  as  the  educational  center. 

For  conducting  religious  services,  and  for  entertainments,  an  auditorium 
is  being  built  with  accommodations  sufficient  for  the  entire  prison  popula- 
tion. The  building  will  also  include  a gymnasium. 

All  these  are  essential  facilities  previous  administrations  failed  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  and  physical  uplift  of  the  type  of  prisoners  housed  in  the 
institution. 
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Western  State  Penitentiary 

Perennial  flood  waters  of  the  Ohio  River  annually  inundated  parts  of 
the  prison  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  Pittsburgh,  causing  thousands 
of  dollars  in  damage  to  property,  machinery  and  supplies  in  the  institution’s 
shops. 

For  years,  previous  administrations  discussed  this  menacing  hazard. 
Fears  continually  increased  for  the  safety  of  certain  buildings  since  their 
foundations  and  walls  were  becoming  weaker  with  the  passage  of  each 
flood.  Yet,  the  problem  remained. 

Under  an  extensive  construction  program,  apprehension  about  damage 
from  floods  is  being  removed  by  building  a new  boiler  plant  and  a com- 
bination shop  and  maintenance  building,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  normal 
flood  stage  of  the  river. 

In  addition,  a new  thirty-two-bed  hospital  is  being  built  to  replace  an  an- 
tiquated, unsafe  structure  considered  such  a hazard  that  only  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  is  used. 

To  increase  sunlight  and  to  eliminate  the  gloomy  atmosphere,  the  haz- 
ardous wooden  sash  in  cell  blocks  which  successive  administrations  ad- 
mitted should  be  replaced,  have  been  removed.  In  its  place,  steel  mechan- 
ical ventilating  sash  has  been  installed. 

New  Western  State  Penitentiary 

High  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  near  Bellefonte,  the  Commonwealth 
maintains  its  minimum  security  prison  with  broad  acres  of  farm  land 
where  prisoners  daily  work  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  guards,  but  not 
enclosed  by  a wall  or  a protective  fence.  It  is  a model  institution  through- 
out, despite  the  fact  that  here  some  prisoners  pay  for  crime  with  the 
supreme  penalty. 

That  the  Department’s  rehabilitative  program  is  annually  becoming 
more  successful  is  indicated  by  the  necessity  to  provide  additional  cell 
accommodations  for  good  behavior  prisoners  in  other  institutions  awaiting 
transfer  to  Rockview,  where  they  are  given  the  maximum  of  freedom  con- 
sistent with  sound  penal  practice,  preparatory  to  their  eventual  return  to 
society. 

Annually,  a small  army  enters  and  another  leaves  our  prisons.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  their  return  to  community  life  embittered,  resent- 
ful, or  rebellious,  as  a result  of  harsh  or  brutal  treatment.  Such  a mental 
attitude  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  entire  rehabilitative  program 
and  would  raise  and  constitute  a further  menace  to  society. 

Construction  at  Rockview  comprises  256  minimum  security  cells.  The 
additional  cells  will  tend  to  decrease  overcrowding  in  the  State’s  other 
penitentiaries. 

The  administration  immediately  previous  to  the  present  one  started 
such  a construction  program,  but  it  was  abandoned. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  W omen 

Accommodations  and  facilities  for  ninety-one  additional  prisoners  are 
being  constructed,  including  expansion  of  quarters  for  female  violators  at 
the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  at  Muncy. 
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New  Industrial  School 

Plans  for  a new  industrial  school  for  1,200  boys  at  White  Hill,  in 
Cumberland  County,  provide  for  the  most  advanced  type  of  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Formal  classrooms  for  teaching  up  to  and  includ- 
ing high  school  subjects,  and  shops  for  trade-training,  are  included. 

With  the  construction  of  the  new  institution  for  boys,  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  detention 
of  defective  delinquents,  thus  for  the  first  time  providing  the  Common- 
wealth with  an  institution  for  this  type  of  mental  patient.  Hundreds  are 
now  in  other  State  institutions,  occupying  space  that  should  be  allotted  to 
more  hopeful  patients.  Defective  delinquents  are  those  who  never 
“grew-up”  mentally,  as  differentiated  from  those  afflicted  with  mental 
disorders  due  to  other  causes.  The  Huntingdon  institution  will  provide  a 
center  for  their  better  training,  study  and  detention. 


New  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
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Maximum  Security  Prison 

For  the  safer  detention  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  types  of 
criminals  now  scattered  in  all  four  penitentiaries,  a maximum  security 
prison  with  accommodations  for  400  prisoners  in  an  escape-proof  institu- 
tion also  is  planned.  It  is  proposed  to  build  this  “Pennsylvania  Alcatraz” 
at  the  abandoned  military  reservation  at  Mt.  Gretna,  in  Lebanon  County. 

While  provision  is  being  made  for  additional  penitentiary  cell  accommo- 
dations, hospital  facilities  to  make  the  institutions  more  self-contained, 
are  being  built  at  the  Graterford  prison,  and  also  at  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  to  serve  it  and  the  Rockview  institution. 


Pennsylvania’s  “Alcatraz” 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 

In  addition  to  the  mental  institutions,  the  Department  maintains  ten 
State-owned  medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  originally  established  by  pri- 
vate interests  in  coal  mining  areas  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  mine  acci- 
dent cases. 


Beginning  an  Operation  at  Coaldale 


Their  value  as  general  hospitals  is  indicated  in  their  services  last  year 
during  which  69,425  patients  were  admitted  for  treatment;  69,433  were 
discharged,  and  999  still  were  under  care. 
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Typical  Men’s  Ward 

Like  most  other  institutions  within  the  Department,  the  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals  needed  improvement  and  in  some  instances  expansion  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  their  services. 

The  Scranton  State  Hospital,  antiquated  and  no  longer  fit  to  be  oper- 
ated, is  being  demolished  and  an  entirely  new  hospital  erected  on  the  same 
site.  During  this  transformation,  hospitalization  has  not  been  impaired. 
The  project  is  an  engineering  feat  that  has  been  the  center  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  construction  circles. 

Brief  sketches  of  the  new  construction  and  its  necessity  follows: 

Blossburg  State  Hospital 

Elimination  of  a fire  hazard  that  was  known  to  exist  for  years,  is  the 
principal  reason  for  replacing  a two-story  wing  to  this  institution  at  Bloss- 
burg, in  Tioga  County.  It  is  the  only  general  hospital  in  a wide  radius, 
serving  in  some  directions  points  forty  to  fifty  miles  distant,  covering  six 
counties  in  the  north  central  region  of  the  State. 

The  new  building  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  will  provide  space  for  the 
operating  room,  laboratory,  dispensary,  X-ray  room,  and  new  fireproof 
storage  for  X-ray  plates;  autopsy  room,  morgue,  administrative  offices,  a 
badly  needed  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  present  heating  plant  in  the  basement  of  a frame  building  is  con- 
sidered unsafe  by  the  Department,  and  will  be  provided  for  in  a fire-re- 
sistant addition.  A new  refrigerating  plant  also  is  being  installed. 

To  date,  $119,052  has  been  expended  for  improvements  and  additions. 
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Coaldale  State  Hospital 

Coaldale  State  Hospital,  a veritable  fire  trap  for  years  before  the  Earle 
administration,  has  been  made  safe  through  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  and 
the  installation  of  fire  alarm  and  emergency  lighting  systems  throughout 
the  institution. 

Construction  includes  the  addition  of  a fourth  floor  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration building,  replacing  a previously  condemned  nurses’  living 
section  which  had  been  vacant  for  nearly  four  years. 


Fourth-floor  Addition  for  Maternity  Ward 

The  maternity  unit  improvements  enables  combining  this  important  facil- 
ity on  the  same  floor  with  other  sections  of  the  same  service  previously 
located  elsewhere. 

Previous  to  the  Earle  administration,  obstetrical  cases,  in  which  the  risk 
of  death  to  the  mother  or  child  is  always  present  in  the  most  sanitary  hos- 
pitals, were  taken  care  of  in  open  corridors  without  screening  or  individual 
bedside  service.  This  is  almost  unbelievable  anywhere  except  in  primeval 
areas.  Certainly  not  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  with  its  almost 
unlimited  resources! 

Fortunately  for  prospective  mothers  and  the  future  sons  and  daughters 
of  Pennsylvania,  risk  of  infection  from  dust,  or  serious  illness  or  possibly 
death  resulting  from  drafts,  have  been  finally  eliminated  by  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  placed  humanitarianism  above  materialism. 

Now,  the  maternity  unit  will  contain  twelve  ward  beds  and  eight  others 
in  semi-private  rooms,  and  a like  number  of  bassinets.  By  making  other 
changes  fifteen  additional  general  hospital  beds  were  made  available. 

This  is  another  reason  for  the  title  of  this  book,  “Decades  of  Welfare 
in  Four  Years.” 

What  has  this  life  insurance  cost?  $38,414! 
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Connellsville  State  Hospital 

While  at  Coaldale  State  Hospital  there  was  neglect  in  providing  ade- 
quate modern  obstetrical  facilities,  at  this  institution  in  the  heart  of  the 
bituminous  coal  region  in  Westmoreland  County,  the  laundry  which  every 
housewife  knows  is  important  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  family,  also 
was  neglected.  The  antiquated,  inefficient  plant,  housed  in  an  old  frame 
shack,  as  it  has  been  described,  and  actually  was,  had  been  condemned  for 
years  as  a distinct  hazard.  Yet  nothing  was  done. 

Now  the  institution  has  a new  laundry,  efficient  and  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  will  adequately  serve  the  108  patients  for  years. 

Hazleton  State  Hospital 

Separate  maternity  and  children’s  wards  are  being  provided  in  a new 
wing  in  the  expansion  program  for  this  institution  at  Hazleton  in  the 
lower  part  of  Luzerne  County.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of 
the  ten  hospitals  of  its  type  operated  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State’s 
coal-mining  regions  in  localities  where  other  adequate  general  hospital 
facilities  are  unavailable.  Both  the  additions  are  urgently  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  for  medical  and  surgical  services. 

Transfer  of  the  present  maternity  and  children’s  cases  to  the  new  wing 
will  provide  more  beds  for  the  medical  and  surgical  cases,  which  now  also 
will  be  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  new  wing,  there  will  also  be  the 
technical  hospital  facilities,  including  the  X-ray  equipment. 

The  boiler  house  and  laundry,  heretofore  in  one  building,  will  be  in 
different  structures,  especially  built  for  their  specific  purposes.  Neither 
was  adequate  for  the  hospital’s  requirements.  The  boilers  have  been  lim- 
ited by  safety  engineers,  and  in  severe  winter  weather  there  was  insuf- 
ficient boiler  capacity  to  heat  the  hospital  buildings. 

All  these  essentials  to  a hospital  are  being  provided  by  this  administra- 
tion in  the  interest  of  more  adequate  service,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
safety  and  efficiency. 


Maternity  Ward,  Children’s  Ward  and  Clinic 
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Locust  Mountain  State  Hospital 

Although  only  opened  in  1926,  this  administration  has  been  compelled  to 
allocate  $77,527  for  improvements  and  changes  at  this  institution  at 
Shenandoah. 

Great  relief  will  be  afforded  in  removing  the  laundry  from  the  very 
crowded  conditions  under  which  it  was  operated.  A new  boiler  plant 
equipment  has  been  installed. 

Hospital  authorities  and  patients  have  frequently  complained  of  the 
disturbing  noise  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  laundry  and  to  the 
hazard  involved  in  having  the  boilers  immediately  under  the  administra- 
tive offices. 

Both  of  these  conditions  which  never  should  have  existed,  have  been 
permanently  removed. 

Philipsburg  State  Hospital 

Nestled  high  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  serving  an  agricultural  and 
mining  region,  this  hospital’s  facilities  long  have  been  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  tremendous  area  it  serves. 

Plans  were  drawn  in  previous  administrations  for  improvements  and 
expansion,  but  that  was  all. 

Now  a new  wing  providing  thirty-two  additional  beds  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  the  sick  and  injured  will  not  be  crowded. 


New  Wing  Relieves  Overcrowding 

In  addition  to  more  and  better  accommodations,  improved  kitchen  and 
dining  room  facilities  will  add  to  the  modernity  of  this  institution. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  approximately  $110,000. 
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TV anticoke  State  Hospital 

Every  one  knows  of  the  long  hours  nurses  are  on  duty.  They  are  with 
you  at  dawn  and  at  sunset. 

Whenever  you  want  anything,  the  goddesses  in  their  immaculate  white, 
hurry  to  your  bedside.  They  never  complain  to  you  how  tired  they  are, 
or  how  their  feet  ache  from  scurrying  from  one  bed  to  another  ministering 
to  the  sick,  and  fulfilling  your  every  wish. 

Nurses  at  the  Nanticoke  State  Hospital,  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  in  Luzerne  County,  after  they  finished  a long  day  or  long 
night  watch,  awake  and  alert  every  minute,  returned  to  their  quarters 
where  three  girls  occupied  rooms  designed  for  two. 

They  were  crowded.  They  wanted  privacy  in  the  time  that  was  theirs, 
but  never  really  enjoyed  it.  Some  even  slept  in  the  basement  of  the  hos- 
pital. They  deserved  better  than  that. 

Now,  a new  nurses’  home  has  been  provided  with  twenty-one  individual 
rooms,  and  other  appointments,  including  public  rooms  where  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  can  visit  them. 

All  this  will  raise  their  efficiency  and  make  their  lives  more  enjoyable 
while  temporarily  away  from  misery  and  sickness 

Governor  Earle  thought  they  were  entitled  to  it! 

Now  they  have  it! 

The  cost  of  this  much  needed  improvement  was  approximately  $50,000. 
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Scranton  State  Hospital 

Every  administration  for  years  has  been  aware  that  the  Scranton  State 
Hospital  constituted  a definite  fire  and  safety  hazard. 

If  the  institution  had  been  a private  or  a State-aided  hospital,  it  would 
probably  have  been  ordered  closed.  At  least,  if  it  were  a State-aided  hos- 
pital, its  appropriation  would  have  been  discontinued  until  the  necessary 
improvements  had  been  made.  It  was  dilapidated,  antiquated  and  unfit 
for  hospital  use.  In  addition,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  clean. 

The  Earle  administration  quickly  recognized  the  conditions,  and  instead 
of  renovating  it,  as  was  often  planned,  but  never  carried  out  in  former  ad- 
ministrations, it  was  decided  to  demolish  the  old  structure  and  build  an 
entirely  new  hospital  befitting  the  Commonwealth. 

The  entire  old  hospital;  its  fifty-year  old  maternity  ward,  childrens’ 
medical  and  surgical  ward,  mens’  and  womens’  ward,  and  the  old  dispen- 
sary and  drug  room,  all  in  a building  recognized  as  a critical  fire  hazard 
are  disappearing. 

The  Commonwealth  is  removing  a disgrace,  and  the  City  of  Scranton, 
and  its  industrious  population  are  being  enriched. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  tumble-down  institution  is  rising  a new  six-story 
modern  fireproof  building  equipped  with  the  latest  and  the  best  medical 
and  surgical  facilities.  It  will  be  comparable  to  any  its  size.  The  bed 
capacity  is  being  increased  from  188  to  not  less  than  250. 


An  additional  structure  housing  the  power  house,  laundry,  garage,  and 
other  necessary  auxiliaries,  also  is  being  built. 

The  entire  institution  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  next  year. 

With  equipment,  it  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 
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Shamokin  State  Hospital 

This  institution  was  not  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  inadequacy  of 
desirable  facilities  for  maternity  cases.  The  same  applied  to  children’s 
cases. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  but  children  have  had  to  occupy  beds  in  the 
aisles  of  the  male  and  female  wards.  This  was  manifestly  wrong.  It  is 
not  even  good  practice  in  prisons.  No  one,  who  can  afford  it,  allows  chil- 
dren to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  adults.  But,  here  were  sick  children, 
mixed  with  adults,  none  of  whom  they  knew.  The  Commonwealth  was 
neglectful! 

This  administration,  reduced  the  spaciousness  of  the  former  superintend- 
ents’ quarters  that  occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  entire  hospital,  and 
converted  the  section  into  a ward  exclusively  for  children. 


Corner  of  Typical  Children’s  Ward 


Now  children  will  be  happier  among  themselves.  They  can  play,  or 
laugh,  or  cry,  without  being  criticized  by  an  adult,  who  might  happen  to 
have  a dislike  for  children.  Then,  too,  according  to  American  standards, 
there  are  other  reasons  why  children  should  not  mingle  with  adults. 

The  former  superintendents’  quarters  have  been  altered  so  as  to  develop 
much  more  desirable  facilities  for  maternity  cases. 

These  two  protective  measures  will  cost  approximately  $30,000. 
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Care  of  the  Mentally  III 

Never  before  in  the  long  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  such  exten- 
sive progress  been  made  in  behalf  of  mental  patients,  either  in  respect  to 
hospitalization,  or  as  to  activities  for  prevention. 

Recent  previous  administrations  discussed  some  of  the  achievements  of 
the  last  four  years,  but  for  one  reason  or  another,  virtually  nothing  was 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
mentally  ill  seeking  admission  to  State-owned  mental  institutions. 

Overcrowding  and  virtual  neglect  of  all  of  the  State’s  wards  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  brochure. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  while  others  discussed  needs,  tremendous 
expansion  of  mental  institutions  actually  was  accomplished  during  this 
administration. 


Tinsmith’s  Shop  in  Mental  Hospital 


The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  broad  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  mental  patients  within  the  Commonwealth,  particularly  those 
whose  condition  requires  institutionalization.  Records  received  and  pre- 
served in  the  office,  include  copies  of  all  commitment  papers;  notices  of 
admission,  discharge,  death,  escape  and  accident,  also  statistical  cards; 
reports  about  special  cases  including  many  in  the  community;  reports  of 
special  surveys  and  investigations.  These  invaluable  records  constitute  a 
growing  confidential  and  comprehensive  census  of  mental  patients  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Upon  the  request  of  responsible  relatives  or  officials,  the  Bureau  has 
issued  hundreds  (581  in  the  last  biennium)  of  authorizations  of  transfer  of 
committed  patients  from  one  hospital  to  another  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  requests  may  be  made  because  of  changed  legal  residence  or  to  relieve 
relatives  unable  to  support  patients  in  private  hospitals. 

To  lessen  the  taxpayers’  burden  much  correspondence  and  many  field 
investigations  were  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  deportation  to  other  States 
and  countries  of  non-resident  patients  in  Pennsylvania  hospitals.  Inves- 
tigation was  made  also  of  the  alleged  residence  in  Pennsylvania  of  pa- 
tients in  other  States  and  countries. 

Licenses  were  issued  annually  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
to  fifty-seven  institutions,  including  county  and  district,  State-aided  and 
other  private  mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  mental  defectives. 

Waiting  List 

Because  of  the  building  programs  that  began  during  this  biennium,  which 
will  result  in  increased  institutional  accommodations  for  mental  defectives, 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  investigation  of  the  waiting  list. 


Feeble-Minded  Boys  Learning  to  Read 

The  waiting  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  was  2,658.  During 
the  two  years  1,417  new  applications  were  made,  yet  at  the  close  of  the 
biennium,  the  list  is  3,058,  only  400  greater.  The  comparatively  few  ad- 
missions and  the  Bureau’s  investigation  have  accounted  for  the  elimination 
of  more  than  1,000  names.  This  was  accomplished  by  extensive  office 
correspondence  supplemented  by  field  activities  in  special  cases. 
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Reorganization 

Five  State-owned  institutions  have  been  reorganized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  superintendents  (Farview  State  Hospital,  Norristown  State 
Hospital,  Torrance  State  Hospital,  Warren  State  Hospital,  and  Pennhurst 
State  School);  in  three  cases  by  the  promotion  of  physicians  in  the  serv- 
ice, in  the  others  by  appointment  of  distinguished  physicians  from  other 
institutions. 

Inspections 

Inspections  of  all  institutions  for  mental  patients  were  regularly  made. 
All  State-owned,  and  licensed  county  and  district  hospitals  were  regularly 
visited  by  a field  representative,  as  a rule  every  three  months. 

Comprehensive  surveys  were  annually  made  of  the  sixty-nine  State- 
owned,  licensed  county  and  licensed  private  institutions  for  mental  pa- 
tients by  a senior  medical  officer  detailed  from  a State-owned  mental  hos- 
pital. These  surveys  not  only  insure  a careful  observation  of  conditions 
in  the  institutions,  but  also  serve  to  better  prepare  the  inspecting  officer 
for  greater  responsibility  and  possible  promotion. 

Personnel 

The  Bureau  participated  in  examining  the  application  papers  of  physi- 
cians and  other  principal  officers  for  appointment  to  the  State  service  with 
special  reference  to  education,  experience  and  the  adequacy  of  preparation 
for  the  various  positions. 

Educational  and  Training  Activities 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  this  administration  to  provide  patients 
in  State-owned  mental  hospitals  with  the  best  care  and  treatment  that 
medical  science  has  discovered. 

Governor  Earle  in  1937,  authorized  detailing  nine  assistant  physicians 
from  State-owned  hospitals  to  take  a special  postgraduate  course  at  the 
Postgraduate  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Also  in  1937,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  a member  of  the  staff 
of  a State  hospital  attended  a course  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
New  York,  for  special  instruction  by  Dr.  Manfred  Sakel,  of  Vienna, 
in  the  insulin  shock  treatment  of  dementia  praecox.  This  new  method 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Commonwealth’s  mental  health  service  with 
some  promising  results  in  these  difficult  cases. 

State-owned  mental  hospitals  have  been  encouraged  to  adopt,  also,  the 
metrazol  treatment  of  dementia  praecox,  another  new  and  experimental 
therapeutic  measure. 

In  this  way  Pennsylvania  has  maintained  its  position  among  the  leaders 
in  field  of  psychiatry. 

Health  and  Safety  Promoted 

Medical  care  and  treatment  did  not  complete  the  State’s  interest  in 
patients.  Measures  for  promoting  the  health  and  safety  of  patients  and 
also  employes  were  given  great  consideration.  Among  these  were  instruc- 
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tions  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  tuberculosis  among  patients  and 
employes;  regulations  regarding  the  periodic  immunization  of  patients  and 
employes  against  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox;  safeguarding  the  water 
supply;  abolishing  the  common  drinking  cup  for  patients;  renewal  of 
regulations  regarding  restraint  and  seclusion;  fire  prevention  and  fire  fight- 
ing regulations. 


Feeble-Minded  Boys  Taught  to  Use  Their  FIands 


By  making  possible  the  employment  of  more  nurses  and  attendants, 
locked  doors  of  patients’  rooms  at  night  were  reduced  to  a minimum. 
This  resulted  also  in  greatly  reducing  disorder,  destruction  and  untidiness. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  were  instructed  to  re- 
port in  full  detail  immediately  all  sudden  deaths,  accidents  and  injuries 
sustained  by  patients. 

Overcrowding  Relieved 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  hazardous  overcrowding  in  the  State 
institutions  for  mental  patients,  an  order  was  issued  in  January,  1937,  with 
the  approval  of  Governor  Earle,  discontinuing  the  admission  of  new  pa- 
tients to  the  various  institutions.  This  order  was  modified,  also  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  in  February,  1937,  providing  that  selected 
urgent  cases  might  be  admitted  if  suitable  patients  in  equal  number  in  the 
institution  were  returned  to  the  community,  thus  creating  vacancies.  This 
resulted  in  reducing  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institutions  and  provided 
accommodations  for  selected  urgent  cases.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  how- 
ever, there  began  an  increasing  drive  from  various  sources  for  the  admis- 
sion of  special  cases,  thus  showing  the  urgent  need  for  the  present  building 
program  and  for  a supplementary  ten-year  comprehensive  program  for 
the  future. 

Building  Program 

When  the  extensive  building  program  for  the  institutions  for  mental 
patients  became  possible  through  the  General  State  Authority  and  PWA, 
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after  the  energetic  action  of  farseeing  Governor  Earle,  the  Bureau  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications.  This  program  will 
extend  the  facilities  and  increase  the  capacities  of  the  State-owned  institu- 
tions for  mental  patients  by  approximately  4,000  beds.  In  addition  to 
rounding  out  existing  institutions  and  removing  hazardous  and  obsolete 
buildings,  new  facilities  are  resulting. 

Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 

(This  institution  is  discussed  elsewhere.) 

Complete  State  Care 

Pennsylvania’s  mental  health  problem  is  directly  traceable  to  a legisla- 
tive error  made  in  1895  when  the  General  Assembly  authorized  counties  to 
build  mental  institutions  despite  the  trend  elsewhere  toward  State  systems 
of  mental  hospitals. 

As  a result  of  this  unfortunate  legislation,  some  county  institutions  are 
the  center  of  disapprobation,  and  it  has  become  apparent  that  political 
subdivisions  are  without  the  necessary  resources  to  adequately  continue 
their  responsibilities  to  the  mentally  ill. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  not  only  to  remedy  the 
legislative  error  by  consolidating  the  institutions  into  the  State  system  and 
thereby  relieve  local  tax  burdens,  but  also  to  elevate  the  standards  of  care 
and  treatment  to  those  of  State-owned  hospitals. 

Through  this  entire  program,  representing  one  of  the  greatest  medical 
and  sociological  advances  ever  made  by  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Earle’s 
plan  will  provide  the  Commonwealth’s  citizens  with  care  comparable  to 
the  best  obtainable  in  any  private  or  public  mental  institution  in  the 
Nation. 

Male  Defective  Delinquents 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  proposed  industrial  school  for  boys  at 
White  Hill,  in  Cumberland  County,  the  present  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  at  Huntingdon,  will  be  used  exclusively  as  an  institution 
for  the  treatment,  training  and  care  of  male  defective  delinquents. 

Defective  delinquents  are  mentally  deficient  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  who  have  known  criminal  ten- 
dencies. They  are  “feeble-minded”  in  the  sense  of  arrested  mental  develop- 
ment from  birth  or  early  age.  They  have  never  “grown  up”  mentally,  a 
condition  due  to  a lack  of  mind,  as  contrasted  with  a breaking  down  or  dis- 
ordered function  of  the  mind. 

Under  legislation  enacted  by  the  Earle  administration,  defective  delin- 
quents, if  their  condition  or  behavior  warrants  it,  may  be  definitely  de- 
tained. If  released,  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  on  parole  status  and  return 
them  to  the  institution  if  their  behavior  makes  that  action  necessary. 

In  this  new  legislation  we  find  another  epoch-making  step,  the  embarka- 
tion upon  a large  scale  phase  of  mental  health  work  never  heretofore  col- 
lectively undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth.  It  provides  another  public- 
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protection  measure — protection  from  the  possible  recurring  depredations 
of  imbeciles  or  morons  who  have  committed  crimes  or  who  have  known 
criminal  tendencies,  and  who  have  after  careful  psychiatric  and  social 
studies,  been  determined  unfit  for  return  to  community  life. 

Other  Community  Activities 

Staffs  of  the  various  State  institutions  for  mental  patients  serve  their 
respective  districts  in  a comprehensive  way,  fifty-two  general  mental  clinics 
and  three  child-guidance  centers  are  conducted  by  the  local  institutions. 
To  these  clinics  were  frequently  referred  for  examination  and  advice  many 
of  the  problem  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau.  Appoint- 
ments may  also  be  made  for  the  examination  of  special  cases  at  the  various 
institutions. 

Experimental  Child-Guidance  Center 

In  March  of  1938,  the  Department  of  Welfare  established  a demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  child-guidance  center  in  Harrisburg.  It  is  a joint 
activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Rural  Extension  Unit 
financed  by  Federal  funds.  It  is  known  as  the  Tri-County  Child  Guidance 
Center,  serving  primarily  rural  sections  of  Cumberland,  Dauphin  and 
Perry  Counties. 

Needs 

Special  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  following: 

I.  The  immediate  development  of  a further  comprehensive  building 
program  for  the  institutions  for  mental  patients,  by  preparing  plans  for 
the  needs  of  the  next  ten  years. 

II.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  Governor  Earle,  at  his  request,  con- 
templating 5,414  additional  beds  to  be  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Welfare’s  prospective  new  building  program.  This  new  work  must  be 
started  by  next  January  first. 

While  the  addition  of  10,000  beds  to  the  State’s  present  15,000  bed 
capacity  might  seem  to  be  an  enormous  increase  of  facilities,  it  must  be  re- 
called that  the  extensive  program  became  necessary  because  of  neglect  by 
previous  administrations  to  adequately  provide  for  the  normal  increase  in 
the  number  of  Pennsylvanians  requiring  hospitalization. 

Moreover,  now  is  the  logical  time  to  obtain  for  our  State,  Federal  aid 
in  the  form  of  a forty-five  percent  outright  grant  to  the  General  State 
Authority.  Should  this  opportunity  be  missed,  taxpayers  eventually  will 
be  burdened  with  construction  charges  the  National  Administration  mag- 
nanimously offers  to  assume  in  the  interest  of  President  Roosevelt’s  plans 
for  reemployment  and  the  stimulation  of  business  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  beds,  legislation  has  been  prepared  for 
complete  State  care  and  this  will  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  15,000  men,  women  and 
children  patients  now  in  the  county,  municipal  and  district  mental  insti- 
tutions. 

III.  Continued  effort  to  promote  the  family  care  of  suitable  mental 
patients,  who  have  been  under  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  made  possible 
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by  the  “boarding  out”  amendment  of  the  Mental  Health  Act.  Special  pro- 
visions for  this  activity  in  the  budget  of  each  hospital  should  be  considered. 

Some  of  the  most  favorable  developments  for  mental  patients  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth  were  provided  by  the  Earle  administra- 
tion. The  administration  met  energetically  and  constructively  the  needs 
of  the  institutions  by  planning  the  elimination  of  overcrowding,  and  re- 
placing obsolete  and  hazardous  conditions  with  modern  facilities.  The 
futility  of  providing  merely  more  and  more  beds  for  mental  patients,  fur- 
thermore, has  been  recognized.  Realizing  the  need  for  physicians  to  be 
better  trained  in  psychiatry  and  for  adequate  facilities  for  constant  and 
energetic  research  into  the  problems  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  mental  defect  and  the  convulsive  disorders,  the  administration  has 
at  last  made  possible  the  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital.  With  the 
realization  of  an  institution  for  defective  delinquents  now  in  prospect,  there 
will  be  a constructive  development  in  meeting  the  problem  of  delinquency. 
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Blindness  Prevented  and  Blind 
Rehabilitated 

Thousands  of  blind  Pennsylvanians  have  benefited  through  the  services 
of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  an  important  part  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

Functioning  as  an  administrative  board,  with  the  Secretary  of  Welfare 
as  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Council,  the  last  four  years  have 
been  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  blindness;  the  conservation  of  whole 
or  partial  vision,  and  the  securing  for  blind  persons  with  impaired  vision 
those  opportunities  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  intellectual  and  manual 
resources  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

One  of  the  Council’s  most  important  contributions  toward  assisting  the 
blind  was  its  activities  in  connection  with  initiating  the  introduction  of 
Title  X of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  This  provides  for  Federal 
participation  in  State  programs  and  financial  aid  covering  one-half  of  the 
total  benefits  paid  to  needy  blind  persons.  Pennsylvania  immediately 
participated  in  these  funds. 

Pennsylvania’s  plan  for  securing  ophthalmological  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  grants,  has  been  very  largely  used  as  a basis  for  recommendations 
to  other  states  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Through  its  comprehensive- 
ness, causes  of  blindness  are  accurately  disclosed,  thereby  enabling  the 
Council  to  establish,  on  a sound  basis,  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Another  achievement  of  the  Council  was  the  development  of  the  com- 
plete procedure  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  now  used  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  for  eye  examinations  of  all  applicants 
for  financial  assistance. 

The  Council  cooperates  further  with  the  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance in  maintaining  a program  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
vision.  Many  blind  persons  formerly  receiving  public  assistance  have  had 
their  vision  restored  through  the  services  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind. 

Rural  Blind  Aided 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
Council  has  extended  teaching  to  blind  persons  in  rural  areas  in  their  own 
homes.  Previous  administrations  recognized  the  necessity  for  this  work. 
Now,  through  the  employment  during  this  administration  of  twenty-four 
blind  teachers  covering  virtually  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth, 
except  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  hundreds  of  blind  persons 
are  being  provided  with  much  needed  instruction  and  inspiration.  Services 
in  the  omitted  counties  are  being  provided  by  a private  agency. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  only  six  percent  of  the  total  blind  population 
of  the  United  States,  approximately  eleven  percent  of  the  talking  book 
machines  first  made  available  two  years  ago  by  Congress,  now  are  being 
used  in  Pennsylvania  homes.  Special  education  and  interesting  literature 
thus  became  available  for  the  first  time. 
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Untold  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  children  will  be  saved  from  sightless 
lives  and  possible  death  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  this  ad- 
ministration prohibiting  the  sale,  offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  of  fireworks 
except  to  authorized  groups.  Governor  Earle  personally  insisted  upon  this 
law  and  it  is  recognized  as  another  in  the  long  list  of  humanitarian  acts  to 
the  credit  of  this  administration. 

For  years  parents  have  wept  bitterly,  became  heart-broken,  and  some 
have  become  mentally  ill  when  their  child  became  sightless  through 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  known  to  mothers  as  “babies’  sore  eyes.”  This 
administration  provided  funds  to  reimburse  selected  hospitals  for  the 
extra  cost  of  special  nursing  care  and  transportation  for  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Now  many  babies’  eyes  will  be  saved. 

In  some  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  ophthal- 
mological  service,  and  as  a result  hundreds  of  persons  are  losing  their 
vision,  while  others  have  become  blind  through  lack  of  proper  medical 
attention. 

State  Sight  Clinic  Established 

To  correct  this  apparent  neglect  of  humanity,  to  save  the  most  priceless 
thing  human  beings  have — their  vision — the  first  of  a number  of  clinics 
in  State-owned  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  was  established.  Philips- 
burg  State  Hospital  was  selected  primarily  for  this  new  service  since  it 
serves  a large  territory  in  mountainous,  sparsely  settled  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Prior  to  the  designation  of  the  Philipsburg  State  Hospital  as  an 
eye  clinic  center,  Central  Pennsylvanians  were  compelled  to  travel  long 
distances  at  their  owrn  expense  to  secure  necessary  medical  or  surgical  care. 

The  Council  made  every  effort  to  secure  medical  service  for  those  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  by  following-up  cases  where  examination  dis- 
closed sight  might  be  improved  if  proper  medical  treatment  was  provided. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  health  and  social  agencies 
and  through  the  hospital  services  made  available  by  the  State-aided  hos- 
pitals, many  persons  have  through  expert  medical  and  surgical  care  had 
their  sight  restored  or  have  been  protected  from  further  loss  of  vision. 

Liaison  was  maintained  with  the  progress  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
other  public  health  agencies  and  the  medical  profession  in  securing  a better 
control  of  blindness  in  young  children  from  congenital  and  hereditary 
causes  and  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  through  an  educational  campaign. 

Close  relations  were  established  and  maintained  between  eye  clinics  and 
venereal  disease  clinics. 

The  Council  initiated,  in  various  communities  throughout  the  State,  a 
program  for  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  visual  defects  among  pre- 
school children. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  Council  assisted  in  the  organization  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  school  systems  where  the  population  is  5,000  or  more,  and  in  se- 
curing special  educational  equipment  for  individual  pupils  in  public  school 
systems. 

The  Council  has  maintained  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  whereby  all  persons 
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with  eye  difficulties  applying  for  assistance  from  that  Bureau  are  referred 
to  the  Council  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  eligibility 
for  rehabilitation  and  to  determine  the  possibility  for  visual  restoration 
through  adequate  medical  or  surgical  care.  Wherever  treatment  is  indi- 
cated the  Council  makes  the  necessary  provision  for  adequate  medical  care 
before  the  client  is  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  for  a pro- 
gram of  education  or  training. 

To  eliminate  idleness,  trades  are  taught  to  those  in  homes  for  the  blind. 
These  occupations  cover  the  simple  arts  that  can  be  readily  learned  and 
performed  without  sight.  Among  them  are  the  weaving  of  chair  seats, 
making  of  brooms,  textiles,  and  many  other  useful  household  articles. 


Blind  Making  Brooms 


Guide  dogs,  indispensable  for  active  blind  persons,  have  been  secured 
for  many  Pennsylvanians  by  the  Council.  During  the  last  four  years, 
forty-five  dogs  were  placed  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  a result  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  a non-profit  organization  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  marking  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  the  State’s  canines, 
which  actually  are  the  blind  persons’  “seeing  eye.” 

To  enable  blind  persons  to  become  self-supporting,  the  Council  has 
increased  by  more  than  600  percent  the  number  of  stand  concessions 
operated  by  blind  men  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  During 
Governor  Earle’s  administration,  blind  persons  were  authorized  to  open 
stands  in  State  buildings.  In  1934  there  were  only  six  stand  concessions  in 
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Pennsylvania.  Now  there  are  forty.  In  many  cases  the  income  of  the 
stand  operator  eliminates  him  from  the  pension  roll,  indicating  that  if 
given  the  opportunity  many  additional  blind  persons  may  become  self- 
supporting.  This  is  one  of  the  goals  toward  which  the  Council  is  striving. 


The  “Seeing  Eye“ 


Profits  Took  Him  Off  Relief  Roll 
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Prison  Conditions  Improved 

General  welfare  of  all  persons  in,  and  the  supervision  of  all  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  and  lock-ups  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections. 

Vested  with  broad  regulatory  powers,  the  Bureau  makes  regular  inspec- 
tions and  submits  to  responsible  officials  recommendations  for  adequately 
housing  inmates;  relieves  overcrowding  by  interinstitution  transfer  of 
prisoners,  and  cooperates  with  organizations  and  private  groups  interested 
in  penal  affairs. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  the  Department’s  investigating  agency,  and 
as  such,  inquires  into  unusual  occurrences  in  any  institution  within  the 
Department’s  jurisdiction.  Bureau  representatives  made  nearly  150  inves- 
tigations during  this  administration,  involving  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions, mental  hospitals  and  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  operated  by  the  State,  counties,  and  cities. 

Notable  among  examples  of  the  Bureau’s  investigational  activities  was 
that  in  connection  with  the  horrible  deaths  of  four  prisoners  in  the  Holmes- 
burg  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

Supervision  of  the  Bureau  extends  to  seven  State  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  sixty-seven  county  prisons,  two  workhouses,  one  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  578  city,  borough  and  township  lock-ups.  Each  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lock-ups,  is  annually  inspected  and  reports  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  quality  and  adequacy  of  food,  and  physical  con- 
ditions and  sanitation,  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare.  If  improve- 
ments are  necessary,  the  responsible  officials  are  notified.  Many  of  the 
lock-ups  also  have  been  inspected.  As  a result  of  these  periodic  inspec- 
tions, standards  have  been  raised. 

Alleviation  of  overcrowding  in  State-maintained  prisons  is  another 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections.  Overcrowding,  constantly 
pressing  for  solution,  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  De- 
partment. Prison  crowding,  while  not  as  acute  as  in  mental  institutions, 
nevertheless  required  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  to  frequently  convene  a 
special  board  of  penal  experts  and  physicians,  known  as  the  classification 
clinic,  to  examine  into  the  records  of  prospective  eligibles  for  transfer 
from  one  State  penitentiary  to  another,  or  to  their  county  prison. 

During  the  last  four  years,  976  prisoners  were  interviewed  at  Eastern 
and  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiaries,  at  Philadelphia  and  Graterford, 
respectively;  of  this  number  only  479,  from  their  records  prior  to  and  after 
imprisonment,  could  be  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth’s  prison  farm 
at  Rockview,  near  Belief onte.  Only  223  of  843  other  prisoners  examined 
for  transfer  to  their  own  county  prison,  could  be  returned.  There  were 
also  293  other  transfers  made  by  the  clinic  between  other  State  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  making  a total  of  893  for  the  four  years. 

With  7,561  prisoners  in  the  State’s  seven  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, built  to  normally  accommodate  6,909  men  and  women,  the  degree  of 
overcrowding  is  apparent. 

With  a view  toward  the  general  improvement  of  prison  conditions, 
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officials  of  the  Bureau  and  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  conferred  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  inspected 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  Farm,  at  Trenton.  The  exchange  of  views 
was  mutually  helpful.  To  further  the  conference-idea  exchange  plan, 
conferences  with  prison  officials  of  other  nearby  states  are  contemplated. 
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Employment  of  Prisoners 

To  lessen  the  taxpayers’  burden,  the  Department  has  under  considera- 
tion a plan  to  abolish  all  county  prisons  and  replace  them  with  eight 
regional  districts,  having  a central  prison  in  each  district.  Present  county 
prisons  are  expensive  to  maintain,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Department’s 
plan  would  result  in  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

Pennsylvania’s  penological  programs  clearly  reveal  that  recent  years 
have  brought  marked  changes  in  the  treatment  of  those  confined  in  penal 
and  correctional  institutions. 

The  old  theory  that  commitment  to  prison  must  necessarily  entail 
punishment  by  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement  alone  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  efforts  toward  understanding  the  prisoner’s  problems, 
and  putting  at  his  disposal  every  facility  to  enable  him  upon  release  to 
follow  industrious  pursuits  and  become  a useful  part  of  society. 

By  that  it  is  not  meant  that  those  in  State-operated  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional schools  are  “coddled”  into  being  more  amenable. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  has  been  firm,  yet  tempered  to  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  the  prisoner.  He  has  been  treated  more  like  a 
human  being.  The  reactions  to  this  consideration  has  led  to  the  elim- 
ination of  riots  and  disorders  during  Governor  Earle’s  administration. 

This  New  Deal  for  prisoners  has  seen  the  passing  of  slave-driving  meth- 
ods and  sweatshop  conditions,  and  in  their  place  an  intelligent  and 
enlightened  program  affording  prisoners  an  opportunity  for  schooling, 
vocational  work,  maintenance  work  and  industrial  training.  Each  of 
these  gives  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  and  engenders 
a sense  of  self-respect  through  enabling  them  to  learn  useful  occupations. 

Prison  officials  who  have  studied  Pennsylvania’s  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners  have  pronounced  it  sound  and  sensible,  and  have  ex- 
pressed hope  for  its  continuance.  Its  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness 
in  the  interest  of  all  society  is  an  achievement  of  the  Earle  administration. 
Moreover,  it  has  resulted  in  making  prisoners  more  self-supporting  than 
at  any  time  heretofore. 

Purposes  of  Employment 

The  fundamental  purpose  or  function  of  the  Prison  Labor  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  is  to  furnish  trade-training  rehabilitative 
work  for  prisoners  incarcerated  in  the  Commonwealth’s  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  To  achieve  this  purpose  habits  of  industry  must  be 
established  instead  of  crime;  hands  and  minds  of  prisoners  must  be  occu- 
pied in  order  to  offset  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness  and  to  prevent 
riots  and  prison  disorders;  prisoners  must  be  compelled  to  pay  a portion  of 
the  costs  they  impose  on  the  rest  of  society  by  producing  many  of  their 
own  requirements;  prison  industries  must  be  operated  on  a fully  self- 
supporting  basis  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  State;  the  sale  of  products 
must  be  restricted  to  state-use  markets,  present  laws  prohibit  the  sale 
of  these  products  on  the  open  market  in  competition  with  outside  labor 
and  industry. 
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Making  Hosiery 


Under  this  system  prisoners  are  paid  wages  commensurate  with  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  work  performed,  the  willingness,  industry  and  good 
conduct  of  the  inmate.  These  wages  may  be  used  to  support  dependents 
on  the  outside  or  may  be  accumulated  to  aid  the  prisoner  to  get  a new 
start  when  released.  A large  percentage  of  those  released  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  penal  and  correctional  institutions  are  now  reclaimed  as  a 
useful  and  industrious  part  of  society. 

Pennsylvania  System  Approved 

Leading  penologists  have  approved  Pennsylvania’s  prison  industries 
first,  because  a sound  prison  program  requires  a minimum  of  idle  prisoners; 
secondly,  because  this  system  compels  prisoners  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
costs  they  impose  on  the  rest  of  society  and,  thirdly,  because  teaching  a 
prisoner  one  or  more  trades  lessens  the  probability  of  his  return  to  prison. 

During  the  last  four  years  every  state  in  the  Nation  has  been  vitally 
concerned  with  its  prison  problems,  especially  in  regard  to  counteracting 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.  The  present  administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  placed  special  emphasis  on  a sound  and  sensible  prison  pro- 
gram. It  has  enacted  legislation  and  established  policies  which  have 
placed  this  Commonwealth  in  the  front  rank  position  of  modern  prison 
systems.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  states  have  patterned 
their  prison  programs  after  the  one  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Prisoners  Learning  Typesetting 


In  keeping  with  the  present  administration’s  policy,  full  cooperation  by 
other  State  Departments  has  been  a vital  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
prison  program. 

Work  Satisfies  Prisoners 

There  have  been  no  riots  or  prison  disorders  in  State  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  during  the  present  administration  due  to  a sound 
and  sensible  prison  program.  In  addition,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  way  in  which  inmates  have  reacted  to  this  new  deal  for  prisoners. 


Making  Their  Own  Clothes 
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The  responsibility  of  making  a success  or  failure  of  prison  industries  was 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prisoners.  The  interest,  conscien- 
tious efforts  and  efficient  work  of  prisoners  have  exceeded  expectations. 

The  almost  negligible  amount  of  goods  returned  by  State-use  markets 
speaks  exceptionally  well  for  the  quality  of  workmanship.  Men  who  have 
had  this  training  have  gained  something  to  help  them  help  themselves. 
They  have  proven  to  their  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  prison  authori- 
ties and  those  interested  in  them,  that  they  are  definitely  fitted  to  follow 
industrious  pursuits  when  they  are  paroled  or  released  to  their  respective 
home  communities. 

Prison  Labor  Products 

Industries  operated  by  the  Prison  Labor  Division  include  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  hosiery,  underwear,  shoes,  textiles  and  printing,  at 
the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  while  another  weaving 
shop  gives  employment  to  prisoners  at  the  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
at  Graterford. 

Women  prisoners  at  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy 
make  articles  of  clothing. 

Printing  is  taught  and  furniture  and  brushes  are  made  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  where  the  Commonwealth  also 
has  a coffee  roasting  plant. 

All  metal  tags,  including  automotive  license  plates,  hunting  licenses 
and  highway  signs,  in  addition  to  flat  metal  products,  are  made  at  the 
Western  State  Penitentiary.  There  are  also  textile  and  clothing  manu- 
facturing shops  at  this  institutioan. 

At  the  new  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Bellefonte,  the  State  main- 
tains a tree  and  shrubbery  nursery,  a farm  and  a cannery. 

All  these  activities  provide  useful  occupations  in  addition  to  contributing 
toward  the  support  of  prisoners. 

Record  Employment 

In  August,  1938,  a new  all-time  record  high  was  established  when 
nearly  2,000  prisoners  were  given  trade-training  employment  in  prison 


Working  in  the  Fields 
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industries,  including  farming.  This  employment  combined  with  mainte- 
nance work,  school  work  and  other  activities  leaves  only  a small  number 
of  prisoners  definitely  idle  at  present. 

The  following  table  lists  by  years  the  average  daily  number  of  prisoners 
in  State  penal  and  correctional  institutions  who  were  given  trade-training 
rehabilitative  work  in  prison  industries: 

Year 

1934 

1935 

1936  

1937 

1938  to  September  1 

Progress 

Achievements  and  important  activities  of  the  Prison  Labor  Division 
during  Governor  Earle’s  administration  included  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  each  prison  industry  which 
prisoners  must  attend  before  they  are  placed  in  productive  work. 
This  preliminary  training  gives  the  prisoner  a better  knowledge 
of  a given  trade,  improves  the  quality  of  the  product  and  will 
virtually  eliminate  idleness  in  penal  institutions. 

2.  The  construction  by  the  Prison  Labor  Division  of  a modern  in- 
dustrial building  to  house  prison  industries  at  New  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  Graterford. 

3.  The  following  new  prison  industries  were  installed  to  furnish 
trade-training  and  reduce  idleness: 

Metal  Shop — Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh 
Auto  Repair  Shop — Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh 
Coffee  Roasting  Plant — Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Hunt- 
ingdon 

Weaving  Shop — New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Graterford. 

4.  Tentative  plans  were  prepared  for  prison  industries  at  the  new 
Industrial  School  at  White  Hill  and  at  the  maximum  security  prison 
at  Mt.  Gretna. 

5.  Through  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Property  and  Sup- 
plies, specifications  of  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  Prison  Labor 
Division  were  prepared. 

6.  Survey  was  made  of  purchases  by  institutional  markets  and  com- 
plete industrial  reorganization  of  production. 

7.  Cooperation  with  prison  officials  of  other  states  who  have  patterned 
their  prison  programs  after  the  one  now  in  operation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

8.  Preparation  of  complete  new  catalogs  descriptive  of  all  items  pro- 
duced by  prison  industries  for  State-use  markets. 


Number  of  Inmates 
Employed 
1020 
1051 
1200 
. 1378 

1534 
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9.  Improvement  of  hygienic  and  working  conditions  in  all  shops  and 
elimination  of  accident  hazards. 

10.  Setting  up  sound  cost-accounting  systems  in  each  shop  and  training 
advanced  prisoners  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

11.  Preparation  of  text  books  for  each  prison  industry  to  be  studied 
by  the  prisoner  in  conjunction  with  productive  work. 

12.  Considerable  time  and  effort  were  devoted  to  educational  work 
explaining  to  the  general  public  the  Department  of  Welfare’s  prison 
program. 


Products  of  Prison  Labor 
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Institutional  Farms 

Institutional  farms  are  maintained  at  seventeen  institutions  related  to 
mental  and  penal  programs.  Farms  are  not  operated  as  separate  and 
distinct  units.  There  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
compete  with  the  private  farmers. 

Ninety  years  ago  when  mental  institutions  were  first  established  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  State,  it  was  recognized,  as  it  is  today,  that  a con- 
siderable area  of  land  about  such  institutions  provided  very  essential 
needs.  These  needs  include  separation  and  protection  from  the  public, 
wholesome  work  opportunity  for  the  patients,  and  a controlled  source  of 
a better  food  supply  than  can  be  purchased  within  budgetary  limits. 

During  the  present  administration  marked  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  efficient  management  of  the  farms.  It  is  realized  that  the  better 
the  land  is  tilled  and  the  better  planning  that  obtains,  the  greater  the 
advantages  are  that  accrue  from  the  land.  Therefore,  from  the  25,000 
acres  surrounding  the  seventeen  institutions  operating  farms,  a vast 
amount  of  benefit  results.  Only  half  of  the  area  is  tilled.  Every  acre, 
however,  is  planned. 


Machines  Replace  Horses 

Approximately  1,200  cows  last  year  averaged  12,098  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  This  figure  compares  with  9,222  pounds  which  was  the  record 
in  1929.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  as  efficiency  of  production  per  cow 
increases,  the  cost  of  production  per  hundred  pounds  decreases.  The 
Department  of  Welfare,  therefore,  considers  the  several  dairies  as  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  care  made  available  to  the  patients  and  inmates 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  institutions  operating  farms. 

Bacteria  counts  are  made  of  milk,  and  an  effort  is  exerted  constantly  to 
keep  the  milk  supply  within  a grade  “A”  classification.  Monthly  reports 
are  made  as  to  quality  delivered  to  the  Dietary  Departments,  and  when 
bacteria  counts  indicate  the  need,  special  investigations  are  made  in  order 
to  keep  the  quality  on  a very  high  plane.  All  dairy  herds  are  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  Bangs  disease.  The  task  set  for  each  cow  is  to  produce 
approximately  a pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for 
twenty  patients. 

In  the  henneries,  the  average  production  during  the  last  year  was  199 
eggs  per  bird.  The  goal  of  the  Dietary  Department  is  a fresh  egg  every 
other  day  per  patient.  Sufficient  housing  space  is  not  available  to  main- 
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tain  flocks  which  will  produce  that  number  of  eggs.  The  flocks,  however, 
are  producing  on  a high  basis  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy,  indicates 
a high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  production  of  199  eggs  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  is  the  highest  for  any  year  that  records  are  available,  and 
compares  with  122  eggs  per  bird  in  1929.  The  goal  of  production  is  200 
eggs  per  bird.  Five  flocks  attained  that  goal  during  the  past  year. 

Early  in  this  administration  it  was  realized  that  annually  there  is  some 
surplus  products  on  each  farm  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  producing 
seasons.  During  past  administrations  an  effort  had  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  transfer,  with  proper  keeping  of  records  and  accounting,  of  such 
surplus  products  to  institutions  lacking  in  those  items.  Such  a change  in 
the  Administrative  Code  was  effected  during  the  first  year  of  this  admin- 
istration and  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  regulations  now  permit  and  require  an  institution  having  a surplus 
of  potatoes,  of  cabbage,  or  any  other  product,  to  report  such  surplus  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  surplus  is  then  assigned  to  an  institution 
in  need  of  those  products.  No  sales  are  made  on  the  open  market. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  increasing  to  a further  degree  the 
efficiency  of  management  on  State-owned  farms.  The  plan  as  to  crops 
and  livestock  to  be  produced  is  based  definitely  on  the  food  needs  of  the 
related  institutions. 
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